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GOOD EARNINGS 


give telephone users the best and biggest value for their money 


A telephone customer wrote us 





an interesting letter a short time ago. 





He wasn’t either a share owner or 
an employee but he asked some in- 
teresting questions. He said he had 
wondered about the effect of “a con- 
sistently low return” on our business. 


How would it influence our deci- 
sions? And what would eventually 
happen, he asked, if we must be 
“overburdened with caution” in 
plans to meet the nation’s ever- 
growing telephone needs? 


He concluded by suggesting that 
the Bell System must show the pub- 





lic how good earnings will benefit 





the customer . . . through better serv- 





ice, lower rates or both. 





It is clear, we think, that the re- 
search, new equipment and building 
necessary for more and better service 
cost money. Only through good 
earnings can we attract the capital 
to do the job. Frequently we have 
to make huge outlays long before 


there is a single dollar of return 





The need and benefits of good 
earnings are shown in another way 
That 
is the economy of being able to 


that is sometimes overlooked 


plan for the long pull instead of on 
a temporary, more expensive basis. 

Take, for example, any community 
And that 


could very well be vour community. 


whose needs are growing. 


A new central office that will mect 
the needs for a reasonable period 
ahead will cost more at the start 
than a small office that will meet 


them for only a short time. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


But the smaller office will have to 
be enlarged later and will cost more 
in the end. However, if we are fi- 
nancially able to do the most _efh- 
cient job right at the start, the 
average cost through the years will 


be le SS 


Telephone people are called upon 
to make many decisions like this, dav 
And in all of them, 


good earnings are essential to assure 


in and dav out 


the greatest economy and progress 


for us and for you 
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The first letter 
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Before using Kelly Girls to replace “regulars” 
on vacation or sick leave, this company esti- 
mated it cost $304 in time and money to 
advertise for temporary help, screen and 
interview applicants, then add the replace- 
ment to the company payroll. That’s all 
done for you by KELLY GIRLS® service. 


Tested, insured, bonded and guaranteed 
Kelly Girls are on our payroll, not yours. 
You don’t pay costly overtime or fringe 
benefits. We bill you only for hours worked, 
as shown on a time card you approve. 


If your work load fluctuates, Kelly Girls can 
work just on the days when a full office staff 
is needed. It’s the modern way to cut 


operating costs. 


SERVICE, INC. 


(A Division of Russell Kelly Office Service, Inc.) 

” Headquarters, Detroit 3, Michigan 

WORLD'S LARGEST SUPPLIER OF TEMPORARY OFFICE HELP 
jAT-U3 


Akron FR 6-3512 Memphis 


New York City 
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Oklahoma City 
Omaha 
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Pittsburgh 
Portland, 
Richmond 
Roanoke 


Lubbock, Tex SH 4-627! Ri 4-1263 
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Where you can get to know us better and we can 
keep you informed of our plans to serve you better 





‘What Summer Lull? 


THIS is my fourth recession. 


We founded Dartnell in 1917. 
Then followed at about 10-year in- 
tervals the recessions of 1921, 
1930, 1949, and 1958. In those 40 
years, we have been able to stay in 
the black every year, except 1931. 
That was really a toughy. 

I have noticed this about reces- 
sions: They do have silver linings. 
They pressure those of us respon- 
sible for earnings and growth to 
do a better job. They make us 
think harder and work harder in 
order to keep the bell on the old 
cash register jingling. And if we 
read the signs correctly, this sum- 
mer will provide plenty of that 
sort of pressure. As a friend of 
mine in Mount Dora, Fla., put it: 
“We will have to put away our 
play clothes and get back into our 
work clothes.” 


A Young Man's Summer 


Just as good pilots are made in 
rough waters, so good executives 
are made in tough markets. It is 
no trick to successfully manage 
a business, a department, or a 
branch, when all you have to do is 
open the transom and let the or- 
ders blow in. But it takes skill and 
plenty of know-how to maintain 
profits when you have to scratch 
for business as well as hold the 
line on costs. 

Therein lies the challenge, and 
the opportunity, for the young ex- 
ecutive who has been wondering 
how to get out in front in the race 
for the big time. We are sur- 
rounded by problems that need 
solutions. 

There are financial problems 
how to raise capital to prepare for 
the business upsurge that lies 
ahead. There are production prob- 
lems—developing new _ products 
that can be made and sold for less 
money. There are sales problems 

how to make two sales grow 
where none grew before. 

There are purchasing problems 

locating suppliers who have 


found a way to reduce their costs 
and prices. There are credit prob- 
lems—how to use credit construc- 
tively to strengthen good customer 
relations. 

Then there are traffic problems 

how to cut shipping and delivery 
costs to secure a greater competi- 
tive advantage. 

Yes, no matter where you look, 
there are problems waiting for 
someone with ideas and determina- 
tion to solve them. 

These are all problems which go 
beyond straightening pins, using 
up pencil stubs, turning out the 
lights, or clamping down on long- 
distance telephone calls. These 
economies may add a few mills 
to the earnings on each share of 
company stock. But if we are to 
stay competitive and lay a founda- 
tion for growth in the booming 
1960's, management must take a 
good hard look at: (1) fundamen- 
tal policies, (2) our markets as re- 
lated to the products we are offer- 
ing, and (3) production and sales 


costs. 


Your Postage Bill 


Take postage, for example. This 
is an item that management re- 
gards as “just one of those 
things.” But postal rates will go 
up from 25 to 50 percent the first 
of next month. All classes of mail 
will be affected. 

Let’s look at Dartnell’s postage 
bill by way of illustration. We 
mail 2 million pieces a year. Our 
bill will jump about $25,000. But 
take the case of the giant Curtis 
Publishing Company. It now 
spends $7.3 million on postage. 
The new rates mean that Curtis 
will have to add $3.7 million to its 
postage bill. This is more than the 
anticipated Curtis net profit for 
1958. 

Now to further illustrate our 
problem: AMERICAN BUSINESS de- 
pends upon the mails for getting 
subscriptions, We think that is the 
best circulation from every stand- 
point. We don’t use salesmen or 
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high-pressure subscription agents, 
nor do we give our magazine 
away. If the magazine is worth 
reading, it’s worth buying. 

So we get subscriptions by mail. 
On the average, a hundred letters 
in the mail cost $7.40. For that ex- 
penditure we get a $5.00 order. 
Now postage rates on third-class 
mail are going up 30 percent, and 
our cost of getting a subscription 
will jump from $7.40 to $8.40. The 
cost of delivering the magazine to 
you after you subscribe will also 
increase. 

I am not complaining. Postage 
is no different from anything else. 
After all, we are playing with 40- 
cent dollars. 


Executive Salaries 


We will find a way to get our 
postage down, just as you 
will. We will prune lists, cut cor- 
ners, do the work with fewer 
people. Others are doing it; so can 
you, and so can we. Executives 
who used to travel first class now 
travel air coach. Salesmen who 
used to travel in bedrooms are 
back traveling in roomettes. 

Management is taking a hard, 
second look at executive salaries, 
some of which have gotten out of 
line during the boom. This is all 
to the good. Every business has 
accumulated a lot of fat, and it is 
healthy to squeeze out the excess. 
And this summer is a good time to 
start squeezing. 

However, the real answer to 
what happens to profits this sum- 
mer depends more upon what you 
do to maintain sales at a profit- 
able level than in cutting costs to 
the point of no return. 

Selling will be tough for many 
companies this summer—but isn’t 
selling usually tough? Competi- 
tion is tough, and getting tougher. 
There will be more and more price 
cutting. Buyers will want to wait 
for prices to come down, or their 
profits to go up. 

But buyers always want to wait 
for something, which is the reason 
we have salesmen, If your sales- 
men are well trained and on their 
there need be no lull this 
summer—just a little tougher go- 
ing. But as a famous football 
coach said: “When the going gets 
tough, the tough get going.” 


costs 


toes, 
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Folds faster 
than fingers 


, lurd type writer 


Small folding jobs can be costly, 
take up more of a girl’s time than its 
warranted—take her away from her 
regular and more important tasks 


A little PB folding machine can do 


all the office folding jobs much more 
quickly and accurately—save time and 
money relieve your office people of 
these tedious chores 

This electric model FH, for example, 
with semi-automatic feed, can double 
fold up to 80 standard letter sheets per 
minute! (Fully automatic feed at slight 
extra cost, 1s even Taster.) 

The FH can be easily set and used 
by anybody. It makes eight different 


folds, takes sheets from 3 by 3to 84 by 


® 


14inches in most standard paper weights 
and finishes. And it also folds sheets 
Stapled together 

Even used only occasionally, it will 
Ask the nearest PB 


office for a demonstration or send the 


soon pay for itself 


upon for free illustrated booklet. 


New Combined 
Foider-inserter 
3300-FH 


rf | 
s oO { 


= PITNEY-BOWES Folding 


= & Inserting Machines 


Made by the originator , 


ey 


The larger FM, fully 3° 
automatic, can fold up 


to 19,000 sheets an hour 


l 
! 
l 
I 
a 


and ¢ 
— SS = 
PitTNEY- Bowes, IN« 


2108 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn 


Send free literature on 
De Folding Machines Model 3300 
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When You Need a 
Business Service, 


Consult This 


Directory 


Helpful facts useful in 
finding and selecting: 


e Management Consultants 
Office Help Services 
Sales Consultants 
Advertising Agencies 
Methods Engineers 
Industrial Caterers 
Consulting Engineers 
Labor Consultants 


and 100 other classifications of 
Business Consultants 


Plastic-Bound $5 
on Approval 


(Plus Postage) 


Dartnell 
Publications 


Inc. 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 


Chicago 40, Illinois 


KCltert. from Readers 


Help With Back-Orders 


In your May issue you had an arti- 
cle on back-orders by H. E. Snyder 
Would you kindly tell us where we 
may obtain more information and 
literature on the Ormig Selective 
Data Printer?—-HerBertT W. VAN 
Horn, president, Oliver H. Van Horn 
Co. Inc., New Orleans, La 


This machine is marketed by Copy-Craft, 
Inc., 105 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y 


Expanding Your Executive 
Abilities 

I have heard many, many excellent 
comments about the two-page article 
“Five Hard Ways to Expand Your 
Executive Abilities.” It was in your 
February issue 

Is it possible to obtain say three 
reprints of the article, so I may pass 
them to those who seek them? 

If there is any charge or cost for 
them, please let me know first so 
that I may send you my check before 
you proceed.—JOSEPH HAYDEN, presi- 
dent, Hayden Associates. 6 Pine Ave 


Takoma Park, Md 


We're happy to send along tear sheets 
while they last. 


Sorting Machines 


I recently saw a demonstration of 
an electronic sorting machine that 
was very attractive to use, since one 
of our office problems is the quantity 
sorting of three- by five-inch cards 
However, the price asked seemed 
excessive 

I wonder whether you could put me 
in touch with manufacturers of simi- 
lar mechanical or electronic sorters 
Perhaps there may be something that 
we could afford which would still be 
an improvement on sorting by hand 

JOHN J. PRESTON, S.J., Jesuit Sem- 
Franc weco 


inary Association, San 


California. 


We are sending you oa list of mechanical 
sorters, as well as several card-sorting systems 
that might answer your purpose 


Statistical Abstract 


In your June issue, in the article 
“Successful Executive Action Re- 
quires Four in One Toil,” you men- 
tioned a statistical abstract. Is this a 
publication, Government or other- 
wise, or is this a statistical rundown 
on the particular business? I would 
appreciate it if you would define the 
term more closely for me.—W. C 
McNitt, general manager of sales, 
Clayton Mark & Co., Evanston, Ill 


The Statistical Abstract is compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census, U. S. Department of 


Commerce; and is available from the Super 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. A new 
edition is put out each year; the cost is $3.50 
The current edition has more than 1,000 
tables and charts covering hundreds of sub 
jects. Information is arranged in 34 chapters, 
one of which might be especially interesting 
to you: Chapter 29, “Construction and Hous 
ing.’ Chapter 11 is a detailed breakdown of 
U. 5S. Income, Expenditures, and Wealth 
Chapter 8 deals with Labor Force, Employ 
ment, and Earnings. 

We have been gathering material for some 
time for an article about the Statistical Ab 
stract which should be published no later than 
October. General Robert Wood of Sears will 
contribute a brief explanation of how he used 
this fact-crammed answer book 


Marketing's Various Facets 


In the field of marketing, can you 
give me either some information or 
directions for getting information on 
all the various facets that go into the 
marketing of a product? 

In my opinion, the marketing of a 
product starts with the product itself 
and with the packaging. It runs the 
gamut of advertising, selling, public 
relations, employee relations, mer- 
chandising, and is supported by good 
research 

It is my desire to be sure, in my 
own company, that all the bases are 
covered; and what I am searching for 
is a good, concrete, practical outline 
of all the facets involved in market- 
ing a consumer product.—-WaARREN 
CARROLL, director of marketing, Gun- 


ther Brewing Co., Baltimore, Md 


We are sending you a tear sheet of o check 
list for a sales or marketing manager, pub 
lished in Dartnell’s Soles Managers Hand 
book. Harry Simmons, a management consult 
ant, drew up this list of responsibilities of oa 
sales or marketing manager, renking them in 
the order of their importance. | think he has 
covered all the bases you are interested in 
The article by S. R. Herkes, the marketing 
vice-president for Motorola's consumer prod 
ucts division, in our February issue touched 
this subject 


Converting to Punched Card 


We are now investigating the possi- 
bility of converting to a punched- 
card and computer installation. In 
connection with this, we'd like to 
secure a copy of an article that ran 
in your May 1956 issue, “Cost Studies 
in Automation,” by John Marley. Is 
the article still available?—-HoLuis B 
VAIL, United 
States Department of the Interior, 
Ephrata, Wash. 


management analyst 


We are sending photocopies of this article 
to you. 
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thanks to XBROGRAPHY... 














not just “copies”... 
but copies precisely like the original... 
thousands if needed...in minutes! 


Xerography copies the quality, too. You get copi 

Whether it’s a simple report of a few original—thousat 

pages and a few copies, or a monu- minutes. And xerog1 ati 
mental report of hundreds of pages, permits enlargements, reductions, o1 nd Canadia tit 
you can copy it onto duplicating mas- size-to-size Copy he cost is low 

ters faster by xerography—and still so low you can 1 do things you 

retain all the crispness and impact of never before tho economically ee Al Oo $ BD) 
the original quality. feasible 


That’s a boon for any executive. It Write for p1 


ro I CTrormanc¢ 
means that every copy distributed will folders showing how xerography ® 
be as sharp and clear as yours saving time and thousar of do s 
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A NEW CONCEPT OF EXECUTIVE ENVIRONMENT 


... dramatically achieved through the tasteful inter- 
mingling of exciting new materials, colors and design. 
Limitless in variation, Italic Styling can be tailored to 

the precise character of the business — the personality 
and taste of the executive. 


To acquaint yourself with this magnificent furniture, the 
focal point of Italic Styling, and our complete interior 
design services, call your GF dealer or branch, 
or write for your full-color Italic Styling brochure. 
GF Studios, Dept. A-15, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
Division of The General Fireproofing Company. 


€ /talic Styling ev GF STUDIOS 
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In this last of six articles, the authors— 


psychologists and consultants to 


business and industry—sum up their practical program 


for overcoming or bypassing the numerous 


barriers to downward, upward, and 


crosswise Communication within a company 


A Plan for Communicating With Workers 
That Can Boost Morale, Cut Costs 


N a search for methods to pro- 
| vide better understanding be- 
tween top management and hourly 
rated employees, many companies 
have considered the possibility of 
using various two-way communi- 
cation techniques. These  tech- 
niques, such as face-to-face con- 
versation, permit an immediate in- 
terchange of communication; as 
distinct from one-way techniques 

letters, radio, or house organs 
which permit only one party to 
“send” while the other “receives.”’ 

Ordinarily, these are methods 
suggested: (1) having members of 
top management spend more time 
in the plant talking to individual 
employees on an informal basis; 
(2) having top,management mem- 
bers attend and _ conscientiously 
mingle with employees at company 
picnics and similar functions; or 
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(3) having top management hold 
informal discussion meetings with 
groups of employees. Occasionally 
ideas are also submitted which 
would directly involve the union 
such as opening up collective bar- 
gaining sessions to employees or! 
having jointly sponsored discus- 
sion meetings. 

Because of the interest which 
has been shown in these top-to- 
bottom two-way communication 
techniques, this last article in the 
series will be devoted to them. 
There is need for a careful ap- 
praisal of their appeal, their real 
effectiveness, and appropriateness. 


By 

Dr. Robert N. McMurry 
and 

Dr. Ruth G. Shaeffer 


The Appeal of Two-Way 
Methods 


At first glance, two-way com- 
munication methods seem far 
superior to the one-way methods 
which most companies use. Their 
appeal for management men can 
be laid to the following seven 


reasons: 


1. They seem, by definition, to 
guarantee a true interchange of 
ideas and attitudes. 

2. They seem to offer a very 
quick (no time-lag) means of 
achieving the interchange. 





3. They seem to require no par- 
ticular preparation time or added 
expense. 


4. They seem to bring top man- 
agement and employees together. 


5. They seem democratic be- 
cause the employees are asked to 
participate. 


6. If the union is involved, they 
seem to promise that the em- 
ployees will be more inclined to 
listen to what management says 
because the meetings are jointly 
sponsored by their representatives. 


7. They seem new, and thus 
more progressive. 


Consciously or unconsciously, top 
executives have been enormous- 
ly impressed by these apparent 
advantages. And, expressed in this 
way, they do make two-way tech- 
niques appear to be panaceas for 
all communication problems. 

However, most executives have 
not actually undertaken top-to- 
bottom two-way communication 
programs. Some have been de- 
terred by the realization that it 
would take massive amounts of 
key-executive time to carry out 
such a program. Others, very 
frankly, have been afraid to talk 
with their employees on an “ad- 
lib’ basis lest they make fools of 
themselves. In either case, the ex- 
ecutives have been left with a cer- 
tain feeling of guilt—a feeling 
that this was something they real- 
ly “ought” to have tried. 


How Valid Are These Appeals? 


Actually, the alleged advantages 
listed are largely illusory. And, in 
the authors’ opinion, even those 
which have some basis in fact are 
not necessarily true advantages: 


1. Two-way techniques permit, 
but they certainly do not guaran- 
tee, a true interchange of ideas 
and attitudes. The same _ psycho- 
logical and sociological barriers 
which have made it difficult to 
achieve such an interchange in 
other contexts (see the previous 
articles) will also be operative 
here. Indeed, some of them may be 
intensified. 

If an individual employee is ap- 
proached by the top executive, he 
is apt to be overawed and quite in- 
articulate. If he is approached as 
a member of a group, he will be 
very much aware of group pres- 
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BLUEPRINT FOR A COMPREHENSI 


To insure horizontal communication: 


A. Prepare a realistic organization chart 
Show the formal orgar 
zive the informal 


Show the 


B. Prepare individual job descriptions 


C. Conduct careful appraisals of the qualifications of the incumbents 
in each of these positions 


tain the extent ¢ 


mentally 


D. Arrange for joint interdepartmental projects, such as advance 
planning (working on a forward cycle of 60 months) 


To insure satisfactory upward communication: 


A. Stress the importance of clear channels of upward communication 
throughout the organization 


ViaKke +} 


expectat 


Foster upward communication by creating a climate favorable 
toward it. 


Insure tl 
Tj. 
I 
' 


4 
Make use of channels of communication which bypass the line 
organization 


The emr 


t r 
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*ROGRAM OF INTERNAL COMMUNICATION 


Upward communication (cont.): 


2. Informal interviews with the ‘natural’ leaders 


Periodic counseling interviews, with rank-and-file 


conducted by the personnel department with all emp! 
leave voluntarily or are separated. 

An analysis of the content, frequency, and 
grievances (where a union represents the emp! 
are not settled at the first ster 


To insure satisfactory downward communication: 


Review, with the thought of correcting them if need be, the com- 
pany’s previous communication practices. 


complete picture of the issue 


ture of the es beir 


Stress the importance of maintaining clear channels of downward 
communication 


tr 


Emphasize the point in all supervisory trair 


Make failure to communicate downward gr 


4. Make the joint discus 
Conduct trainir 


peaking 
Create a climate favorable to good downward communication 


‘larify and state company goals for the employees as a whole 
Insure that top management sets a good example 

sting with its subordinates 
ation downward ftror 


Facilitate the passing of informat 
iich it is phrased 


to another by the manner in wt 


4. Establish the practice of giving the ‘why’ of order 


Force downward communication, where necessary 


1. Hold group planning sessi 

2. Hold monthly management meetings 
Establish joint 
performance 


supervisory expectations 


Bypass the line organization. 
Hold conferences with informal natural leader 
Use various media of one-way communicati 
a. Address the employees 
b. Insert material in the company house 
Use company bulletin boards 
Send letters to employees in their h 
Jse the best method to accomplish thi 
Express ideas from the employees’ viewp 
Choose language employees can understar 
Use the most appropriate media 


Present the material in the most interesting man: 
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sures and may express ideas and 
attitudes which are actually not 
his own personal views. 

Nor is the executive apt to feel 
at ease or to express his own per- 
sonal views. The situation is an 
unnatural one for all concerned, 
and it is likely to lead to “play 
acting.” 

2. The interchange does occur 
quickly. But this is not an advan- 
tage if the quality of the com- 
munication suffers. A communica- 
tion-conscious executive can usu- 
ally do a better job of getting his 
whole idea across if he has time 
to consider how it is related to the 
goals of the employees and how 
best to express it in everyday lan- 
guage (he usually thinks in “ex- 
ecutive-ese”). To expect him to do 
this as well in response to “loaded 
questions” on an ad-lib basis is to 
expect him to be the greatest 
diplomat-salesman in the world. 
(There have been a few excep- 
tional company presidents who 
have used the rehearsed approach 
with apparent success, but for 
most top-management executives 
it represents treading upon dan- 
gerous ground.) 

Similarly, other techniques— 
such as employee counseling ses- 
sions, employee opinion polls, and 
employee interviews—while slow- 
er, seem to produce more accurate 
and more complete communication 
from the employees. 


3. To be well handled, two-way 
discussion meetings require much 
more preparation than most one- 
way methods. The company presi- 
dent is in the same position as is 
the President of the United States 
before a press conference. He has 
no idea what he might be asked, 
so he must be briefed on a wide 
range of subjects. 

Individual conversations don’t 
require preparation but are, in 
themselves, very time-consuming. 
And for what purpose? 


4. The mere fact that a top ex- 
ecutive and an employee are 
brought together physically does 
not mean that they are any closer 
together in their thinking or their 
feelings. Indeed, such meetings 
may actually be disturbing to the 
employee because they tend to de- 
stroy his image of the company 
president as an idealized father 
figure. 

Close contact may reveal that he 
is all too mortal—he suffers from 
colds, bumps himself on machines, 





is sometimes at a loss for words, 
and gets gravy spots on his ties. 
Because the father image of the 
chief executive is of value to the 
company in building employee al- 
legiance and is also of supportive 
value to the employee, every ef- 
fort should be made to enhance it 
rather than risking its destruction. 
Better the president seem remote 
but marvelous than close by but 
just an ordinary guy. 


5. In the authors’ opinion, the 
fad for democracy in industry and 
the fetish of employee participa- 
tion have gone too far. It has come 
to the point where if something is 
labeled “democratic” it is auto- 
matically assumed to be good. Ac- 
tually, in most industrial situa- 
tions democratic leadership is 
undesirable (see “The Case for Be- 
nevolent Autocracy,” Harvard 
Business Review, January-Febru- 
ary 1958). 


6. It may be that, in a few iso- 
lated situations, the leadership of 
the union feels sufficiently secure 
in its power to lend dignified, re- 
sponsible support to a two-way 
communication program. But, un- 
like business executives, union 
leaders are elected to office, and 
their major vote-getting appeal 
rests upon their ability to “get 
more” for the rank and file. 

Also, at least in the short run, 
it is not they, but the company, 
which must meet the cost of 
“more.” Most union leaders, there- 
fore, feel no compunction about 
putting management on the spot 
in the eyes of the employees and, 
indeed, with an employee audience 
feel compelled to do so. For these 
reasons, most jointly sponsored 
two-way communication programs 
are doomed to failure before they 
begin. 


7. Being among the avant-garde 
in management may be very satis- 
fying to the company president’s 
ego, but the newness of ideas is 
certainly no reliable index of their 
soundness. It may even be that 
preceding generations of company 
executives considered the ideas, 
too—but had sense enough to dis- 
card them. 

Thus, it would seem that on 
closer inspection there are few, if 
any, real advantages to using two- 
way communication techniques to 
stimulate top management-em- 
ployee understanding. Those ex- 
ecutives who have had guilt feel- 
ings about not using them may 
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now sleep easier. They have been 
right all along in rejecting the 
“panaceas,” 


Can Anything Be Salvaged? 


Two-way communication tech- 
niques do have their place. In ver- 
tical communication, they are 
valuable and natural between im- 
mediately adjacent levels in the or- 
ganization—as between a superior 
and his immediate subordinate. 
And they are also useful in hori- 
zontal communication. In fact, 
many of the suggestions in earlier 
articles for improving line com- 
munication and horizontal com- 
munication are, in actuality, based 
on two-way techniques. 

But when it comes to using them 
to bypass the line and to provide a 
direct interchange between top 
management and hourly em- 
ployees, then these techniques are 
clearly inappropriate. Better re- 
sults can be achieved here through 
sensible, insightful use of one-way 
communication techniques, pro- 
vided it is recognized that they are 
needed both up and down (see the 
preceding articles in this series). 
They offer some hope of a real in- 
terchange, albeit with a consider- 
able time lag. 

Thus, as is so often the case in 
the field of communication, we 
must come to two reluctant con- 
clusions: (1) Things aren’t always 
what they seem on the surface, 
and (2) there are no easy answers. 

Nevertheless, good communica- 
tion is an imperative if a business 
is to be efficiently managed. An 
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enterprise without effective in- 
ternal communication is like a 
human being without vision, hear- 
ing, or sensory awareness—cut off 
from all knowledge of what goes 
on within and about him. It is, of 
course, possible for a business to 
survive without adequate internal 
or external communication. A sys- 
tem of practices, procedures, and 
precedents comes to be built up 
and is administered by an en- 
trenched bureaucracy. 


Communication Imperative 


This, then, enables the enter- 
prise to function mindlessly on a 
reflex or habitual basis, compar- 
able to some of the lower forms of 
life which, when cut in two, con- 
tinue to live until a new head re- 
generates on the lower end. Typi- 
cal is the government of France 
which has operated without a head 
for nearly 15 years, having been 
administered blindly and reflexly 
by its vast and rigid bureaucracy. 

The same holds true of many 
businesses, especially large ones, 
in this country. They are able to 
operate blindly because their mo- 
mentum carries them. They sur- 
vive, but generally their long-term 
trend is downgrade. 

Every organization has com- 
munication of a sort. The most 
ubiquitous of all is the “grape- 
vine.” This is the fastest, the most 
widespread, and the most notori- 
ously unreliable avenue of com- 
munication in existence. Yet all 
too often the grapevine is almost 
the only source of information- 
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other than the formal accounting, 
production, and sales reports—top 
management receives about what 
is transpiring in the lower eche- 
lons of the business. 

At the same time, as has been 
pointed out, the grapevine (and 
sometimes the union) are the prin- 
cipal sources of information about 
top management and its policies 
available to those in the lower 
levels of the company. This is why 
a number of companies are said to 
exemplify “management by ru- 
mor.”’ Such managements are rare- 
ly highly efficient. 


Here Is the Key 


The key to good communication 
(horizontal, upward, and down- 
ward) is the same as is the key to 
good management in_ general: 
strength, decisiveness, and inher- 
ent leadership in the one or, at 
most, two entrepreneurs at the top 
of the company who set the goals, 
establish the policies, and take the 
corporate risks. This is because 
clear channels of communication 
do not develop spontaneously and 
naturally. 

Quite the contrary, as has been 
pointed out in these pages, the 
natural inclination of most mem- 
bers of middle and lower manage- 
ment is to erect barriers to com- 
munication of any kind. They 
want their superiors to know only 
that which will be advantageous 
to them and disadvantageous to 
their rivals, and all too often re- 
gard their subordinates as _ the 
faceless ones who are “to do and 
die and never to question why.” 

In view of this, top manage- 
ment, if it is realistic in its think- 
ing, must recognize that a com- 
munication program, if it is to be 
effective, cannot be expected to 
develop spontaneously: It must be 
imposed and from the very top. 
Furthermore, it must be multi- 
channeled—not solely dependent 
upon the formal supervisory hier- 
archy. The accompanying blue- 
print gives a comprehensive pro- 
gram of internal communication. 

Perfection in communication is 
a goal which will probably never 
be reached. Nevertheless it is a 
most desirable goal, not only be- 
cause it promotes a more efficient 
operation, but even more, because 
it leads to the creation of a better 
integrated, happier place to work. 
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On this scale, the chart is 
placed too high, and the 
radial lines of the chart 
are not correctly aligned 
with the lines shown on 
the indicator. This will 
cause misreading of 
postage charges for mail 


New Mail Rates and Your Postal Scales! 


The new schedule of higher mail 
charges which goes into effect Au- 
gust 1—including the 4-cent letter 

means it’s time to take a look at 
your postal scales. 

Most of these scales have fac- 
tory-designed computing charts 
which indicate the postage charge 
when the item is being weighed. 
These charts will need to be re- 
placed with charts reflecting the 
computations under the new mail 
rates, 

Postal scale makers are busier 
than the proverbial one-armed 
paperhanger these days, according 
to the Scale Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, since President Ejisen- 
hower signed the new postal bill 
which made obsolete millions of 
mail-scale computing charts used 
by business, industry, Government, 
and private citizens. 

These very accurately designed 
charts are securely affixed to your 
mail scale to automatically reflect 
the stamp charge for each mail 
piece. In replacing the chart, it 
must be aligned at the right 
height and in such location that 
all the radial lines converge direct- 
ly toward the pendulum pivot 
edge. If it is not located properly, 
incorrect readings will be pro- 
duced in one portion of the chart 
or another. 

While you are getting the new 
charts installed is a good time to 
have your scales tested to make 


sure they are reliable. This com- 
paratively minor operation can 
pay off big in saving excess postal 
charges, says the association. 

With mail charges scheduled to 
increase up to 33 percent or more, 
scale accuracy becomes doubly im- 
portant. This correction alone 
might save enough money in post- 
age to offset, or at least partially 
offset, the increase in mailing 
charges. 

“If, because of an inaccurate 
scale, you put too much postage 
on mailed items, you never learn 
of it,” states Arthur Sanders, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the associa- 
tion. “Certainly, you never get a 
refund. On the other hand, im- 
portant mail can be seriously de- 
layed if too little postage is put on 
a package or letter. Or valued 
customers are apt to be annoyed 
with postage due. To avoid this, 
many employees put on an extra 
stamp in borderline cases, if they 
are not sure of their scales. In the 
course of a year, an extra stamp 
may be put on thousands of pieces 
of mail, just to be sure. This prac- 
tice can cost hundreds of dollars 
yearly.” 

Sanders also warned it’s risky 
business to try to get by on the 
outdated chart. Not only will it 
put out a lot of “postage due” 
mail, but making adjustments in 
rates will slow down your mail- 
room operations. 





When the business barometer began to drop last fall, 
many executives decided to trim sails and wait for 
the storm to blow over. But not those at Bell & 
Howell. Donning foul-weather gear, they charted 

an adventurous course. Here's the log of a happy trip 


Nine New Products, Stronger Selling 
Help Bell & Howell Beat Recession 


By 
Charles F. Johnson 


ELL & Howell’s antirecession campaign, which 

bent the company’s sales curve sharply upward 

in the first quarter, has maintained this trend in April, 

May, and June. Sales for the second quarter exceeded 
those of the same period in 1957. 

In his May 20 address to the American Management 
Association’s ‘Economic Mobilization Conference’”’ in 
New York City (where he shared the podium with 
President Eisenhower and Vice-President Nixon), Bell 
& Howell President Charles H. Percy announced: 
“Comparing the first quarter this year with the first 
quarter of 1957, we show a 211% percent gain in sales, 
a 23 percent gain in net earnings and a 41% percent 
gain in employment.” Earnings before taxes increased 
34.9 percent. 

Neither mirrors nor magic but management—adroit, 
forward-planning management—produced this un- 
slumplike growth. 

Because they have exquisite control over all factors 
affecting sales and costs, the men who manage Bell 
& Howell were able to respond to the recession early 
in its development. At a series of conferences in the 
fall of 1957, the decisions were made to speed up the 
introduction of new products, to expand sales pro- 
motion and advertising budgets, to cut prices, and to 
hire more workers so that increased production could 
offset the lowered unit prices. 

As President Percy candidly acknowledges, this 
aggressive program holds some risks. But he adds, 
“... We feel they are, in every way, justified by our 
objectives of maintaining or increasing employment, 
sales and earnings.” 

Thus far the risk-taking has paid off, not only in 
increased sales and earnings but also in advantageous 
purchases made at recession-induced bargain prices. 
Inventories have been increased, and costs cut. “As an 
added incentive,”’ Percy informed the AMA mobiliza- 
tion conference, “management salary increases are 
being granted on a contingent basis, to be paid retro- 
actively at year end only if employment stability is 
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maintained and sales and earnings are satisfactory.” 
(Every employee in the company works under the 
stimulus of wage incentives, including the janitors.) 

While risks do exist, they do not appear to imperil 
the Bell & Howell antirecession efforts. This is be- 
cause the campaign was not feverishly improvised 
from “‘guesstimates’”’ (that portmanteau word as re- 
pellent as the process it describes is perilous). All of 
the campaign rests solidly on the company’s carefully 
constructed and continuously revised 60-month plan- 
ning program. 


HESE plans constitute Bell & Howell's grand 

strategy; from them sprung the tactical decisions 
that have helped the company defy the rock and roll 
that has depressed the Nation’s economy for the last 
eight months or so. Without this 60-month program 
Bell & Howell couldn’t have responded so promptly 
and vigorously to the recession. Accordingly, an expla- 
nation of the 60-month plan must precede any report 
of the current campaign. 

Percy was named president of the company in 1949. 
Although he now is only 38, he has been with the 
company 22 years, having worked part time for it 
before becoming a full-time employee when he gradu- 
ated from the University of Chicago in 1941. With 
William E. Roberts, the executive vice-president, who 
now is 43 years old and who has also been with the 
company 22 years, Percy soon began a gradual and 
cautious program to develop a managerial technique 
that would enable them to divert time from the 
immediately urgent to the ultimately important. 

“Few chief executives quarrel with the concept that 
their principal responsibility lies in planning the 
future of their business,’”’ Percy told the 25th National 
Business Conference of the Harvard Business School 
in 1955. “‘Most would ruefully admit that the responsi- 
bilities of their office all too often combine to prevent 
their fulfilling this principal responsibility.” 

Bell & Howell’s master strategy, implemented by 
extraordinary delegation via a wholehearted manage- 
ment communication program, has indeed freed Percy, 
Roberts, and their top-management colleagues from 
constant duty at the helm. Here’s how the 60-month 
course is charted: 

“We keep an eye on economic forecasts,” Percy told 
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the Harvard conference, “charting eight basic eco- 
nomic indicators. But I must admit that we do not let 
them influence our thinking too much. If the economic 
outlook is good, we are encouraged to go ahead with 
our plans. If it is foreboding, we try to determine how 
to buck the trend.” (This, of course, is exactly what 
happened at last fall’s climactic meetings!) 


An important first step of the planners is to analyze 


carefully the company’s relative position in each field 
in which it competes. Past and present financial 
ratios—earnings to sales, return on investment, and 
inventory turnover—are studied. Then goals are estab- 
lished to improve the company’s financial and com- 
petitive position during each of the succeeding five 
years, 

In preparing to chart a course that will lead to the 
goals, each product in the line is matched with its 
strongest competitor; measure is taken of research 
and development projects; these could involve either 
new products or improvements on old ones. The in- 
troduction of new or improved is scheduled. The vigor 
and effect of competitive counterattack are estimated 

Executive Vice-President Roberts explained how the 
sales forecasts are made. ‘‘We work with not one but 
two sales forecasts. The sales department compiles a 
detailed forecast of products by models and months 
A modified (and more conservative) forecast is made 
by the budget board. Sales analysis has established 
that actual sales for the past four or five years have 
fallen between these two estimates.” 


p gears arriving at some balance between the hig! 
and low sales estimate for each product, a month- 
by-month forecast is made for next 15-month period 


Coming to inspect a research project are 31-year-old 
43-year-old Executive V-P Roberts. In 1957, products 


for the following four years, sales are forecasted on 
an annual basis. Expansion and capital equipment 
needs are anticipated, scheduled, and their financing 
planned. 

So refined is Bell & Howell’s predicting technique 
that even increases in hourly labor rates and salaries 
ire projected as is the lowering of unit costs through 
the anticipated savings of cost-reduction programs. 
Desired inventory levels are established and manufac- 
turing schedules drawn up. Cost of sales and divisional 
expense levels are established by the budget board in 
consultation with division management. 

To explain this process it is necessary to arrest its 
movements, The result no more describes Bell & 
Howell’s planning continuum than a photograph of a 
hummingbird describes that bird’s flight. 

Programs and expenses are continually revised to 
hew to the current year’s profit objective. As goals 

nearer in time, the means to achieve them are 
yrought into sharper and sharper focus and finer detail. 

Never does the 60-month program harden into rigid 
doctrine.” Never does it become an end in itself; 
merely a flexible, always-changing instrument toward 
an end. “We are never satisfied with it,”’ Percy has 
declared, “and I hope we never will be.”’ 

As Vice-President Roberts explained to the Harvard 
rathering, “Both our long- and short-range programs 

constantly modified to meet new competitive prod- 
icts, the unforeseeable results of some of our own 
engineering and research efforts, the consolidation of 
newly acquired businesses and other factors incalcu- 
lable in advance.” 

How closely do results approximate plans? 

“Over the past eight years,”’ Roberts reports, “we 


Executive V-P Peterson, 38-year-old President Percy, and 
introduced in past five years generated 79 percent of sales 





have varied only slightly from our planned sales, 
expense and profit budgets. Variation in expense 
against budget, for example, amounted to less than 1 
percent in each of the past four years. In 1957, the 
variation from the pre-year profit budget to actual 
was only 3 percent.” 

While planning and the modification of plan con- 
tinues relentlessly through the year, certain events do 
occur at fixed dates or periods. 

Capital equipment planning culminates every No- 
vember 1 when each division head submits a detailed 
list of his anticipated capital expenditures for the 
following year. These budgets are divided into re- 
placement, supplementary, and cost-reduction equip- 
ment. Each item in these categories is classified either 
“mandatory” or “desirable.” After the controller, J. N. 
Latter, has assembled this data, it is reviewed and 
balanced by the budget board and then submitted to 
the president and board of directors for approval. Once 
approved, the figure becomes the company’s total 
capital equipment budget for the upcoming year. 

That does not cinch the purchase for the division 
head who requested it. He must justify each individual 
purchase against the budget; then it must be approved 
by the staff vice-president of manufacturing before 
the purchase can actually be made. Cost-reduction 
equipment must meet a rigid rule of paying for itself. 
The measuring stick is almost always: What is the 
rate of return on investment? 


glance at the roster of Bell & Howell’s board of 

directors reveals that rich reservoir of managerial 
experience it brings to company affairs. “‘Inside’’ mem- 
bers are Percy, Roberts, and Peter G. Peterson, 31- 
year-old marketing and advertising specialist, who 
recently joined Bell & Howell as executive vice-presi- 
dent in charge of market planning; he has been head 
of McCann, Erickson’s Chicago office. Among the 
board’s “‘outside’’ members are Clarence B. Randall, 
formerly board chairman of Inland Steel; William A. 
Patterson, president of United Airlines; and Theodore 
V. Houser, who retired in May as chairman of the 
board of Sears, Roebuck & Co. Quite a line-up! 

Another periodic meeting that contributes signifi- 
cantly to the company’s planning and management 
takes place once a quarter at a hunting and fishing 
club in the country about 30 miles from Chicago. All 
officers and division managers rusticate there for a 
day or occasionally several days of intensive discussion 
in a relaxed, informal atmosphere. No interruption of 
telephones, no supervisory responsibilities. 

“In addition to crystallizing our thinking about our 
future program, it helps to ease tensions that may 
have built up between purchasing and manufacturing, 
manufacturing and engineering, or engineering and 
sales,”’ Percy reports. 

A highly useful by-product of these meetings comes 
from the opportunity they give Percy for concentrated 
exercise of his executive-evaluation powers. ‘“Apprais- 
ing, selecting and assigning executives is certainly 
one of my heaviest responsibilities,” he told me. “You 
can learn a lot about a man if you live in an informal 
atmosphere with him for a couple of days, listening 
and watching him as he presents his cases, analvzes 
problems, suggests solutions and accepts decisions that 
he argued against. At Bell & Howell we place a high 
value on the ability to deal with abstractions and to 
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Jamp W. Schach, director of marketing administra- 
tion, looks at the record with visiting dealers 


articulate. Our quarterly meetings make a fine proving 
ground for such abilities.” 

At a monthly staff luncheon, round-robin reports 
from division managers keep decisionmaking execu- 
tives informed on all major developments within the 
company. Recent accomplishments are reviewed and 
near-term forecasts analyzed. 

The Sales Analysis Board is another group that 
meets monthly. Membership includes senior merchan- 
dising, manufacturing, purchasing, market research 
executives, chaired by the executive vice-president, 
Roberts. Individual product projections for the next 
15 months are studied month by month. Monthly sales 
histories, by products, for the previous year and cur- 
rent year to date are compared with planned manu- 
facturing and projected inventory schedules. Sales, 
manufacturing, and inventory programs are reviewed 
and confirmed or modified in response to changed con- 
ditions, Weak areas are detected and corrective action 
planned, 

All statistical material is presented graphically to 
the Sales Analysis Board, a subcommittee of which 
meets each Monday to briefly review sales and manu- 
facturing progress toward budget goals. A prime 
mission of the Monday meetings is to detect negative 
trends in time to straighten them out. 


XECUTIVE meetings, attended by approximately 

500 executives and shop foremen, also take place 
every month. Carefully prepared presentations of im- 
portant company problems are made to these gather- 
ings, which also serve as a fine forum for informing 
the executive group of impending changes or actions 
before word is passed along to the rank and file and 
the general public. 

Bell & Howell’s 60-month planning program con- 
stantly alerts the company’s managers to the need for 
major decisions. Desirable shifts in programing are 
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immediately apparent when some _ products are 
brought forward and others perhaps delayed. 

Last fall’s decisions illustrate this point. Scanning 
the new-product release schedule and the falling 
economic barometer, Percy, Roberts, and their col- 
leagues saw that they had a number of new products 
in various stages of development and design that were 
not scheduled for production until the end of 1958 or 
early 1959. 

The decision was made to introduce nine of these 
products, one of which was a line of four improved 
8mm. electric eye cameras early in 1958. The 12 new 
items were brought out March 19, an achievement that 
demonstrates how swiftly Bell & Howell's engineering 
and production capacity can respond. 

Action was not confined to the introduction of the 
new products. As a sales stimulant, prices of the 8mm. 
electric eye movie cameras—one of the company’s 
fastest-selling lines—-were reduced about 33! percent 
across the board, 


O balance the effect of reduced prices, the company 
T took some decisive and dramatic steps to expand 
production and intensify sales promotion. It leased 
120,000 square feet of space in a nearby plant—-on 
much more favorable terms than could have been 
secured a year before. New machines were ordered to 
automate all possible manufacturing operations. Wit! 
these, the company’s 1958 spending for capital equi; 
ment will be 67 percent higher than in 1957. 

teturning to network television after eight years 
Bell & Howell bought time in the second quarter on 
“Restless Gun,” “Wagon Train,” “NBC News,” and 
“Suspicion.”’ This valuable network time was pur- 
chased at less than its original cost. 

“The time to buy is when everyone else wishes to 
sell,” Percy recommends. 

Two intensive and quite original contests were de- 
vised to move Bell & Howell equipment from dealers’ 
showcases to consumers. The “Partners in Profit’’ con- 
test is aimed at photographic dealers and their sales- 
men. They have a chance to win a total of 450 shares 
of Bell & Howell stock (current market value: $61) ; 
a total of 207 prizes are being offered. Heart of the 
contest is the “Differences that Sell’’ booklet. After 
reading this, contestants submit a 25-word-or-less 
explanation of how the booklet helped them make a 
sale of a Bell & Howell product. Every time they close 
a sale, they are eligible to submit another entry. 

Each entry they submit triggers a telephone call 
from Reuben H. Donnelley Corporation, which is judg- 
ing the contest. The entrant is asked a question based 
on material in the “Differences that Sell’ booklet. A 
correct answer doubles the award should the entrant’s 
card be judged a winner. This supplies an added in- 
centive for dealers’ salesmen to know the sales features 
of Bell & Howell products. 

The “Partners in Profit’ contest, which ran through 
April, May, and June, stimulated a deluge of entries. 
Jamp W. Schach, director of marketing administration, 
was amused to see a copy of the booklet tied to the 
telephone in a camera shop in Winnetka, Illinois, 
where he lives. 

Bell & Howell's own salesmen have been spurred 
by the chance to win a week's vacation for themselves 
and their wives at a luxurious Nevada resort hotel. If 
the winners need baby-sitters, Bell & Howell will pay 
for this service. 
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Three of these prizes, one for each of the company’s 
three sales regions, will go to the salesman who runs 
up the highest score in his zone. Points are awarded 
for each ad a dealer runs, for every 100 entries in the 
“Partners in Profit’? contest, for opening up new ac- 
counts, for each photograph of a dealer’s display fea- 
turing Bell & Howell equipment, and for exceeding 
sales quotas. 

As a further stimulus, the winning salesmen need 
have no fear that their territories will lie fallow during 
the victorious week. The top winner will have Carl G. 
Schreyer, Bell & Howell vice-president of marketing, 
in his territory, working the best and hardest accounts, 
following an itinerary that the salesman left behind 
for him. The next winner will have Maxwell Sroge, 
director of sales, making his calls for him. The third 
winner will have his own regional manager spelling 
hin 

To spur newspaper and television advertising sales- 
nen into greater efforts, Bell & Howell offered cameras 
is prizes for the most imaginative window displays and 

cal advertising. This generated much tie-in advertis- 

» local level, significant in that Bell & Howell 
r co-operative advertising support to the 


A two-man sales-training team was dispatched on a 
circuit made up of the Nation’s top 17 marketing 
areas. Since there is constant turnover in dealer sales 
personnel, part of this training deals with basic sales- 
manship. The rest deals with Bell & Howell product 
differences that sell.”” Some dealers and 
their salesmen attend these dinner meetings, which 

Milwaukee on May 6 and ended in Seattle on 
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Chicago meeting took place while this report 
being prepared and I took advantage of that 
coincidence. After a splendid dinner in the grand 
ballroom of the Palmer House, 300 dealers and their 
salesmen heard and saw a fast-paced presentation that 
drew on modern sales-training techniques and had 
plenty of occasions for laughs. Each of the guests had 
received an invitation well in advance of the dinner 
meeting and three reminders, topped by a personal 
phone call the day of the dinner. This procedure is 
followed prior to all of the meetings. 

Bell & Howell's cost-cutting campaign got under way 
at the monthly executive group meeting in January. 
The men were given the company’s plans, told of the 
antirecession campaign and the risk involved. Each 
was asked to wage his own battle by cutting costs and 
increasing productivity in his own operation. 

Following this a letter was mailed to each of the 
company’s 4,000 employees at home. In it, Percy out- 
lined the program and enlisted participation in it. 

Substantial cost reductions have been effected. Pur- 
chasing, for example, by increasing the size of orders 
and standardizing parts has been able to get lower 
prices. A component for a military camera that cost 
$4.60 costs only $3.95 now; a subassembly for the 
electric camera line that used to cost $9.87 now comes 
at $8.63. 

All divisions and activities of the company are con- 
tributing to the Bell & Howell cost-reduction program. 

Well-laid plans and closely integrated managerial 
effort enabled Bell & Howell to meet the recession 
head-on. Something had to give and it wasn’t the 
hard-charging crew of Percy, Roberts, Peterson et al. 
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Where Sales Supervision Can Be Improved 
-An Off-the-Record Survey of 2,000 Salesmen 


By ROBERT B. ROSS 


HE following description of an 

average sales supervisor, as 
seen by the average salesman, is a 
one-sided caricature because it 
is limited to negative comments. 
However, just for a moment, con- 
sider these factors and ask your- 
self this question: “What kind of a 
selling job will be done by a man 
who thinks this way?” 

Mr. Average Salesman 
that his supervisor is: 

“A very busy man . can't 
give much time... it’s hard for 
me to tell how I stand with him 
. . . I don’t think he knows me 
well enough to tell the big boss 
how I’m doing . . . he knows my 
accounts better than I do but won't 
tell me the best way to sell them 

. assumes I know everything he 
does . . seems to be more in- 
terested in paper work than re- 
sults . . . often tells me what to 
do but not why to do it .. . lets 
HQ talk him into things without 
checking in the field . . . ignores 
my reports . . . discourages com- 
petitive information until we get 
into trouble.” 

It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that the critical views and 
attitudes reflected by these state- 
ments are often held by men who 
also express loyalty toward their 
superiors and company. 


thinks 


Soldier's Privilege 


Most of these salesmen sincere- 
ly believe they work for a good 
company, making high-quality 
products. They agree almost unan- 
imously that they respect their 
fellow salesmen, get along well 
with other company employees, 
and enjoy excellent customer rela- 
tionships. They like many other 
things about the company and its 
way of doing business, and they 
especially appreciate the freedom 
of selling plus the opportunity to 
serve, They like selling as a mat- 
ter of personal preference, have 
few general complaints about 
compensation. 
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What happens to sales results when a salesman develops this kind 
of mental picture about his boss? 


All of the salesmen surveyed 
had jobs with well-rated com- 
panies, The most common form of 
compensation reported by the 
group was a base salary plus some 
form of bonus or incentive related 
to performance. Members of the 
group surveyed represented a 
cross section of “selling quality” 
that can be accepted as typical of 
most well-managed companies. In 
general, this might be described as 
a few outstanding men, a large 
group of satisfactory performers 
who possess a tremendous poten- 
tial for improvement, and a few 
marginal men. 

“Constructive gripes” could 
therefore be a useful term to ap- 
ply to the foregoing feelings. Bor- 
rowing some conclusions from 
studies made in the Armed Forces 
and in other large organization 
groups, it appears that these atti- 
tudes fit a pattern of “the good 
soldier’s privilege.” This means 
that the good (or effective) sales- 
man, like the good soldier, feels 
confident enough in his judgment 
and competence to freely voice his 
view of things that seem to stand 
in the way of progress toward mu- 
tual goals. In these cases, there is 
usually a strong feeling of identi- 


fication with the company and its 
goals. There is also a constructive 
tone or slant to the attitude behind 
the opinion. As applied to answers 
to questions about performance 
evaluation, contact with the boss, 
and assistance on the job, plus 
write-in statements, this _ slant 
seems to be telling us something 
like this: 


Constructive Tone 


“Results would be better for 
both the company and myself if 
my boss would spend more time 
with me. I believe he knows a lot 
of important things about my 
work, my customers, and my pros- 
pects. Why doesn’t he tell me? We 
are both on the same team. I would 
like to have a better idea about 
how I stand—both with him per- 
sonally and with the company. I 
could work better if I had a 
clearer idea of what they expect 
from me. I try to do everything 
that is asked of me and I succeed 
most of the time. But, some things 
are more important than others 
why not tell me which ones? I 
want to make a good record, I am 
willing and able to work hard, I 
am proud of my company and its 
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Why This Survey Was Made and How 


As editor of Dartnell's Sales Service, the author of 
this article has studied a wide cross section of sales 
supervisory programs. While evaluating these, he 
observed some programs that looked impressive 
but did not appear to be producing commensurate 
results. Comparable programs in other companies 
seemed more effective. These two questions, then, 
posed themselves: “How much of this disparity 
between the results of equally impressive programs 
stems from the different attitudes salesmen have 
toward their work, their boss, their company, even 
themselves?” And, ‘Wouldn't it be helpful to know 
what these attitudes are?" 


The subject seemed intriguing and important. A 
survey of salesmen's opinions—with special em- 
phasis on supervisory relations—was undertaken. 


The questionnaire was constructed by Dr. H. E. 
Krugman of Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Com- 
pany, Inc., his pioneering work in this field making 
him especially qualified. The form had 60 multiple- 
choice questions, three that required essay answers 
and 11 that elicited background information from 
the respondent. When summarized, answers to the 
60 direct questions were grouped into 12 vital areas 
of sales management. 


From a carefully selected cross section of manufac- 
turing, wholesaling, and service companies, more 
than 100 firms enthusiastically agreed to have their 
salesmen be the subject of analysis. 


Although the forms were sent to the participating 
companies, each individual respondent received a 
prepaid, addressed envelope with instructions to 
return the questionnaire direct to Dartnell. No name 
was to appear on the form, and complete ano- 
nymity was guaranteed. To avoid distortion by too 
many replies from a self-selected minority of sales- 
men, each participating company was asked to 
have at least 80 percent of its salesmen complete 
and return the questionnaire. 


More than 90 percent of the companies did attain 
this fulfillment target, a majority of them having 
better than nine out of 10 salesmen participate. 
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products ... and I want to keep 
it that way!” 


The Mental Picture 


If a big group of our salesmen 
think this way most of the time, 
they must be seeing a mental pic- 
ture of: 


A very busy supervisor, one who 
is often too busy to talk about im- 
portant things. 

A man who knows many things, 
but can't or won't share them 

Someone who tells them to do a 
lot of things, knows they can't pos- 
sibly do them all, but rarely says 
which should get priority. 

A man who doesn't know them or 
their problems very well. 

Someone who tells HQ about their 
progress, or lack of it, but who rarely 
relates what he has said. 

A man who gets reports and com- 
ments about them from HQ, but who 
hardly ever tells them what is said 
or shown 

A supervisor who is making plans 
for the future, but who can't or won't 
say how they fit into the picture. 


Of course, this is the one-sided 
caricature we were warned about. 
None of the supervisors’ good 
points are included, and we know 
there are many. But we are now 
analyzing the significance of these 
negative factors. 


Results to Sales 


In terms of sales results, these 
points have serious consequences. 
A few salesmen may be influenced 
to the point of actually “dragging 
their heels’ because of negative 
attitudes generated by supervisors. 
The most general reaction, while 
not quite so severe, is one of 
puzzled semiresistance, The avera- 
age “satisfactory” salesman oper- 
ating under a supervisor who ap- 
pears to him as drawn in the ac- 
companying caricature, tends to 
show less initiative, use less vigor, 
take fewer pains in planning, neg- 
lect duties that are not pressed 
upon him as urgent. 

He reads most communications 
from all company sources with a 
degree of cynical analysis—seek- 
ing the “out” or the “dodge” 
rather than the true spirit of ac- 
complishment. His uncertainty 
about how he stands with the boss 
often leads him to invest dispro- 
portionate amounts of time and ef- 
fort in activities he mistakenly be- 
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WHAT BOTHERS SALESMEN MOST 
As Shown by DARTNELL'S “Survey of Salesmen’s Opinions” 
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lieves will “make a showing” for 
him. 

These elements of behavior are 
all “less” or “destructive to re- 
sults” in comparison with the ac- 
tions of similar salesmen who op- 
erate under circumstances where 
supervisors exercise a more posi- 
tive relationship with the men who 
report to them. 


Some Symptoms 


Net sales results symptoms for 
men under this kind of negative 
influence are: 


Barely making quota or narrow- 
ly missing it. 

Delayed and incomplete reports. 

Poor results where prospecting 
is done. 

A stable or gradually declining 
share of the market in given 
territory. 

Slow development of any new 
accounts. 

Deterioration of relations with 
established accounts. 

Needless resistance to and ar- 
guments about new cam- 
paigns, procedures, and so 
forth. 

Neglect of training and self-de- 
velopment opportunities. 

Ducking complaints or trouble 
in the field. 

Lack of suggestions for improve- 
ment in sales. 
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One man rarely combines all of 
these faults in his own method of 
operation, but they appear fre- 
quently as the symptoms of a con- 
dition that bothers a large group 
of America’s salesmen. Whenever 
these symptoms appear, the in- 
evitable result is lower sales vol- 
ume and higher selling costs. In 
extreme cases, add the additional 
cost of finding and training new 
men to replace those who quit or 
were fired. 


Corrective Measures 


Corrective measures can _ be 
taken to improve both supervisors 
and salesmen who have drifted in- 
to these negative patterns. Some 
of these measures have been men- 
tioned by the salesmen themselves 
in replies to the question: “What 
suggestions or comments would 
you like to make?” Others were 
given at a recent discussion ses- 
sion held by a group of sales ex- 
ecutives concerned with ways and 
means of improving supervisory 
relations, 

Combining suggestions of sales- 
men with those of executives, we 
find that what salesmen ask for 
does not appear to be unreasonable 

-except perhaps in terms of time 
spent with the individual. The 
thing most often requested is, 
“Tell me how I’m doing.” Details 
of this vary all the way from wist- 


hort by Game roe 


ful suggestions for a_ scientific 
evaluation system to plaintive 
hints that a little more personal 
attention would be appreciated. 

Also high on the request list 
from salesmen is the often re- 
peated statement, “I wish I had a 
better idea of what is expected 
from me.” Related to this are fre- 
quent statements admitting a 
weakness in product knowledge or 
selling technique—a weakness 
which the salesman seems to think 
the supervisor could overcome 
with a few words or some im- 
proved kind of selling aid. 

There are also frequent state- 
ments about too much paper work, 
details, reports, preparation, and 
so forth. These are sometimes fol- 
lowed by general statements that 
the office should provide assist- 
ance along these lines or the work 
itself should be eliminated. End 
result of help or less detail work 
is a rather vague inference that 
there would then be more time for 
selling and better sales would 
follow. 


Need for Self-Organization 


The problem of self-organization 
has a direct bearing on supervisory 
relations, and 55 percent of all 
respondents admit that they have 
a problem in keeping well or- 
ganized in their work. 

Observers with experience in 
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this field point out that those who 
freely admit—off the record—a 
need for better self-organization, 
seldom turn to the immediate 
supervisor for help in this area. 
On the other hand, from the man- 
agement point of view, it appears 
quite clear that the supervisor is 
responsible for developing good 
methods of work organization for 
each salesman from his very first 
day on the job. 


Factors Shaping Attitudes 


This point gives us a clue to an 
important factor in shaping the 
attitudes of salesmen. We find 
salesmen who praise freedom mis- 
using it. And supervisors, aware of 
the abuse, apparently dodging ac- 
tion in at least two areas: (1) 
Personal contact, (2) communicat- 
ing ideas and skills. 

When it comes to methods of 
work organization, it can be ar- 
gued that an adult salesman should 
know what to do without the aid 
of a supervisor. In the pressures 
of starting on a new job, it is often 
necessary to concentrate on fac- 
tors such as product knowledge, 
customer needs and personnel, ter- 
ritory geography, and so forth. 
Then, as the salesman catches 
hold, it is assumed that the de- 
sired goal is for him to be on his 
own. In theory, the supervisor 
tries to keep hands off for the 
salesman’s own benefit; and the 
salesman tries to run his own show 
to demonstrate how good he is. 
But, in actuality, the salesman 
wants and needs attention and 
guidance; and the supervisor is 
often ready and willing to fulfill 
these wants—but sometimes lacks 
the skill to transfer his knowledge 
effectively. 


A Vital Key 


Improving supervisory relations 
is a vital key to eliminating the 
irritations that stand between a 
big group of salesmen and better 
job performance. To gain insights 
into effective principles, we dis- 
cussed this subject with executives 
of companies that achieved excep- 
tionally high ratings on these fac- 
tors in the survey. A summary 
will show what they have been do- 
ing to earn the high ratings that 
are a sign of really effective sales 
supervision. 
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Here are the principles credited 
with improvement of supervisory 
effectiveness. 


16 Ways to Improve 


1. Systematic involvement of 
supervisors in sales-training ac- 
tivities with their own men. 

2. Careful preparation and train- 
ing of supervisors for enlarged 
salesman-training responsibilities. 

3. Personal attention to these 
programs, and considerable par- 
ticipation in them, on the part of 
top-level sales executives. 

4. Developing performance eval- 
uation programs with the partici- 
pation of supervisors; and giving 
them staff assistance, where neces- 
sary, to start the plan and keep it 
on schedule. 

5. Developing improved selection 
procedures for picking supervisors 
better able to cope with today’s 
need for competence in foregoing 
areas. 

6. Working with supervisors to 
develop improved 
cedures for recruiting new sales- 
men better able to meet company 
and market standards. 


selection pro- 


7. Giving the immediate super- 
visor a more important part in in- 
terviewing and selecting men who 
will work for him. 

8. Providing special campaigns 
and occasions during which indi- 
viduals at all levels can distinguish 
themselves by performance and re- 
ceive recognition and/or rewards. 

9. Providing supervisors with 
opportunities to learn basic com- 
munication skills and improve the 
skills they already have 


10. Involving supervisors in 
preparation of standard operating 
and policy manuals. Use them as 
channels to introduce such man- 
uals to their men. Draw sugges- 
tions about manual content from 
salesmen and supervisors. 


11. Where personal contact is 
limited or difficult, developing the 
best possible substitutes such as 
phone calls, personal letters, indi- 
vidualized memos, and so forth. 
Avoid becoming a name on a piece 
of paper. 


12. Providing an impartial, con- 
fidential third party as an off-the- 
record counselor and safety valve. 


13. Improving supervisor's 
knowledge and skills in important 
areas, such as “work organiza- 
tion.” Providing him with special 
tools, reference materials, and so 
forth, as aids; and encouraging 
him to improve those who report 
to him in accordance with their 
needs. 


14. Providing access to booklets, 
bulletins, and other materials from 
outside sources, to encourage the 
exchange of ideas and to prove 
that many things we say are im- 
portant are also regarded as im- 
portant by the rest of the world. 


15. Programing meetings at 
strategic locations to give _ indi- 
viduals a more tangible feeling of 
the group to which they belong. 
Including personal development 
sessions and providing for maxi- 
mum participation. 

16. Teaching supervisors how to 
counsel (or coach) salesmen on 
business and personal matters for 
constructive results. 


How to Pep Up Meetings and Training Programs 


television for large meet- 


Readers who want to make their 
training programs and meetings 
more effective will find the Au- 
gust issue of AMERICAN BUSINESS 
a highly useful tool. A bonus is- 
sue, it will have a supplement 
the first Directory of Training 
Aids and Meetings. 

Major topics include planning 
the program; opening with an im- 
pact; holding the attention of the 
group; developing a general 
theme; sticking to the time sched- 
ule; using films, tapes, and audio- 
visual aids as highlights; trying 
special services such as _ closed- 


circult 
ings; choosing suitable meeting 
places; getting good speakers; re- 
hearsing properly for smooth op- 
eration; dramatizing objectives 
with skits, special techniques and 
effects; producing a “show” type 
of meeting; and getting audience 
participation. 

In addition, the Directory will 
list information on more than 800 
organizations that offer services, 
equipment, and facilities for train- 
ing programs and meetings. 

Also available will be a $5 plas- 
tic-bound reference edition. 








sometimes get the uncomfortable feeling,’ a depart- 
ment manager was saying to a group of his super- 
visors, “that you people don’t always tell me all the 


things I ought to know about what’s going on out there 
in the plant.” 

This particular department manager has good reason 
for that uncomfortable feeling, and if he had caught 
the quick exchanges of glances between his supervisors 
at his comment he would have felt even more uncom- 
fortable, Because here is a man, not unique among 
members of management, who has not yet mastered 
the art of learning how to get essential information in 
the face-to-face interview with his employees. 

Why should this be so? He is, like most members of 
management, reasonably intelligent, probably more 
mentally alert than the average person, motivated to 
do a good job, and in general highly competent in most 
aspects of his work. Yet he sometimes feels inadequate 
when he tries to get at the root of a problem, particu- 
larly one involving personalities. 


Wny the Uncomfcortabie ree 

The main reason is that he has never taken the time 
to carefully plan the direction of his facts-seeking talks 
with subordinates. For one thing, planning practically 
eliminates the chances of rambling, purposeless, and 
unco-ordinated discussions. For another, a man is more 
likely to budget the discussion time, and thus cover all 
points, if he has planned a specific span of time—one 
hour, 10 minutes, a half-hour—in which to talk the 
matter over. 

Here we have the picture of a supervisor who would 
take a long hard look at any of his employees who 
failed to preplan a project, yet who himself gives very 
little, if any, thought to an upcoming conference with 
one of the men—a conference dealing, perhaps, with 
the very same project. 
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If you, like the uneasy manager of the opening 
paragraph, have ever felt your information-getting 
techniques could stand some improvement, there are 
some simple rules, which, if followed, will bring you 
closer to achieving the purpose of your face-to-face 
talks with your employees. The first thing to do in 
planning such a get-together is to determine its specific 
purpose, The key word here is “specific.” 


The Plan's the Thing 

Know precisely why you want to talk to an em- 
ployee. Write your specific purpose on a piece of paper. 
You may be surprised at how difficult it is to reduce 
your vague concept of purpose to a few concrete 
words. Try translating, for example, the general idea 
“should I put Jones on this project?” to the more 
concrete “I want to find out how often Jones has done 
this thing before, and what happened in each case.” 

Generally, most meetings with individuals are held 
for one of three reasons: to get information, to give 
information, or to create or change an attitude. Once 
you know in very definite terms why you want to talk 
to an employee, planning the progression of the conver- 
sation becomes easier. 

You can now plan the specific questions you want 
to ask, or the comments you wish to make. Actually 
writing the questions on a three- by five-inch card 
makes it less likely that you will forget to ask one of 
them during the course of the meeting. You can keep 
the card in an inconspicuous place, check each question 
off as you ask it, and still avoid giving the employee 
the impression that this is an inquisition. 

The questions, needless to say, do not have to be 
asked in the exact order you have written them down. 
Any slavish adherence to such an outline would tend 
to lose the informality and spontaneity necessary to 
achieve the purpose of the meeting. 
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Employees Give You All the Facts 


By Charles H. Lang The higher you rise in management, the more you will 


Training Specialist, Engineering Stof need to rely on others for information about what's 


Ford Motor Company 


going on in 
easy, if you 


In wording the questions, phrase them wherever 
possible so that they require a statement rather than 
a simple “yes” or “no” for an answer. You will learn 
more if you ask, “What's the status of the 1961 tail- 
light assembly?” than if you ask, “Everything going 
along O.K.?”. A man can take the easy way out and 
say “No” to your query, “Any problems coming up on 
that fly wheel test?’’ But he’s forced to make positive 
statements if you phrase it, “Tell me about the fly 
wheel test, Joe.” 

In asking questions that require a statement for an 
answer, be sure not to indicate what kind of an answer 
you hope to get. There really is only one way an em- 
ployee can answer you if you sum up your presentation 
of a planned project with the words, “. . . and I think 
we can handle this. What do you think?” Or, to make 
the point another way, when your wife says to the 
boss, ““You don’t want to stay to dinner, do you?” it 
isn’t hard for the boss to guess what she wants to hear. 

Preplanning the wording of the questions has an 
added advantage: Time ordinarily spent on formulat- 
ing questions can now be spent concentrating on the 
man's answers. 

After planning all the questions you want to ask, 
as well as the specific phrasing of them, you will, of 
course, gather all the pertinent data together before 
the meeting. By doing this, you will not have to inter- 
rupt the conversation temporarily to check on a bit of 
information that could have been obtained ahead of 
time. 


Don't Forget to Listen 


If your purpose is to get information or to change 
an attitude, listening is probably the most important 
single thing for you to do. Your results will improve 
as you listen more and the employee talks more. Dr. 
Ronald Wilson, of Management Consulting Associates, 
estimates that interviewers do from 60 to 90 percent 
of the talking, while keeping at least a 50-50 balance 
is recommended. 

Failure to listen, while being a major barrier to 
achieving the purpose of an interview (indeed, to all 
communication), is a barrier which can be surmounted. 
It is closely allied to the problem of bias—that state 
of mind which leads us to hear, by a process of selec- 
tive listening, only what we want to hear or expect 
to hear. 

In a study made some years ago, for example, A. W. 
Kornhauser checked the findings of two experienced 
questioners. In individual talks with some destitute 
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the plant and office. Getting the facts is 


know how. And here's how 


unemployed, one interviewer with strong prohibitionist 
tendencies reported that 36 percent of the men gave 
liquor as the cause of their downfall. Another man, 
interviewing the same group, found only 11 percent 
giving that reason. Both were honest and conscientious 
interviewers, but failure to listen well led to these 
widely differing conclusions 

Frank Budde, supervisor of salaried placement for 
Ford Motor Company’s engineering staff, gives an- 
other example of how the process of selective listening 
works, All new employees attend an orientation meet- 
ing, usually during the first week they come to work 
for Ford. They used to be told at this meeting that, 
according to company policy, they could become eligi- 
ble for a merit increase in salary at any time during 
the year, provided they had performed their duties 
in an outstanding manner! 

“It’s amazing,”’ says Budde, “how many of them, 
until we stopped telling them that, used to seek out 
their supervisors after about 90 days to ask about the 
raise they were promised.” 

This tendency to hear only what we want to hear 
can be overcome with practice. Doing such things as 
concentrating, watching the speaker's face, being con- 
scious of bias in yourself and allowing for it, and 
approaching the listening situation with a positive 
attitude all make for more efficient listening. 

Listening to what the employee has to say is im- 
portant for more reasons than one, if you grant that 
these talks are held for one of three basic purposes: to 
get information, to give information, or to change an 
attitude. The degree to which you listen will determine 
the degree to which you accomplish your purpose in at 
least the first and third instances. As the boss, your 
employee holds you in respect, probably; but almost 
certainly he regards this interview with a certain 
amount of caution, no matter what your informal rela- 
tionships with him might be 

Consciously or unconsciously, he realizes that his 
success on the job, his promotional possibilities, even 
whether he keeps his job at all, depend at least in part 
on what you think of him. This is true to a certain 
extent even if he belongs to a strong union. Small 
wonder, then, that he thinks it important to come up 
to your expectations. If you spend more time talking 
than listening, you increase the possibility that any 
information you get from this interview is information 
colored, unconsciously perhaps, by what he thinks you 
want to hear. Similarly, any change in attitude brought 
about because you want a change (rather than because 
he wants to change) is at best only a superficial one. 

This, of course, is doubly true if the information you 
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seek directly affects him, as in the situation where you 
might be trying to get at the reason one of his projects 
has failed or is behind schedule. 


Look, as Well as Listen 


Along with ability to listen well, another trait you 
will find valuable—no matter what the purpose of 
your interview—is the art of observation. A keen 
observer can learn much by noting not only what a 
person says, but how he says it. In most conversations, 
both parties use a variety of methods and symbols of 
communication. These include inflections, tonal quali- 
ties, grimaces, grins, pauses, and so forth. Often these 
contradict or emphasize the verbal statement and will 
give the keen observer an insight which the less ob- 
servant will miss. 

Some people, when talking with the boss, become 
nervous and tense; they must be calmed and made to 
feel more at ease before any progress toward the pur- 
pose of the interview can be made. Small talk—base- 
ball, the weather, his family—often does a good job 
here. Others will talk too much and stray too far from 
the point; they must be reined in. Asking a question 
at the first pause in his conversation will keep a 
garrulous person on the topic. 

These two extremes are therefore easy to spot, but 
it takes a keen observer to note the many shadings 
between. Also, carefully noting the answers to routine 
questions may give the observant listener some signifi- 
cant leads to other important questions that should 
be asked but which may not have been written down 
beforehand. 


Tell Him What You Want to Hear 


Throughout the process of getting information, giv- 
ing information, or attitude formation, you should 
generally avoid expressing moral judgments of an em- 
ployee’s behavior or opinions. For reasons previously 
stated, the employee consciously or unconsciously is 
anxious to please you. If you express your opinions in 
an area you are still investigating, you run the risk of 


Life With the 


It was bound to happen. Today 
great literary emphasis is placed 
on analyzing people and things. 
Now comes the story of the com- 
mon lead pencil. A recent quiz 
show asked: “What everyday ob- 
ject is used daily by most every- 
one, but is purchased by only 5 
percent of the people?’”’ Few of the 
persons asked could give the cor- 
rect answer—the common lead 
pencil. 

Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor- 
poration recently passed along 
some facts about this widely used 
but seldom purchased tool of com- 
munication. Here are some facts 
readers may wish to keep in mind 


getting misinformation or information colored by what 
he thinks you want to hear. 

This in no way implies that you should be insincere 
or in any way dishonest. Nor does it mean playing the 
cold and unresponsive wooden Indian. On the contrary, 
warmth, sincerity, and a genuine interest in the em- 
ployee are without question the soundest approaches 
to a good relationship. 

It does mean, however, that you must continually 
control your thoughts and feelings during the inter- 
view lest they influence the thinking of your employee 
when you do not want to influence it. In other words, 
if you want his honest and frank opinion about, say, 
a piece of equipment just installed or about to be 
installed, you are more likely to get it if he doesn’t feel 
he knows what you want to hear. But he has to be 
convinced of your sincerity, of your willingness to hear 
unpleasant things. 

The higher you rise in management (that is, the 
more you are called on to make important decisions), 
the more you must know what is really happening on 
the line. Information-getting is an essential part of 
every manager’s job. The higher his name on the com- 
pany’s organization chart, the more he must rely on 
his information-getting ability to discharge his man- 
agerial responsibilities effectively. 

His skill as an interviewer is tested every time he 
hires, fires, promotes, reviews performance, checks 
progress, reprimands, praises, attempts to learn why 
a certain project failed or is failing, and in countless 
other situations. Time taken to plan such interviews 
is obviously time well spent. 

The more successful you become at interviewing, the 
less likely it is that you will be caught by surprise by 
untoward events, Interviewing requires skill in non- 
directive questioning, patience in handling people, an 
understanding of the barriers to communication, and 
perception in translating the many nuances of face-to- 
face communication. 

No one is naturally gifted with all of these qualities, 
but you can acquire them with practice. And when 
you do, you will very seldom get the uncomfortable 
feeling that sometimes your people are telling you only 
those things they think you ought to hear. 


Lead Pencil 


the next time they pick up the 
good old-fashioned “writing stick’’: 

Last year the pencil industry 
produced 1,450 million pencils 
with a net value of almost $35 
million. This amounts to eight-plus 
pencils per person in this country. 

The modern lead pencil is ca- 
pable of drawing a line 35 miles 
long, it can write an average of 
45,000 words, and can take an 
average of 17 sharpenings. 

There is a pencil for almost 
every purpose. There are more 
than 370 different types and styles 
in more than 70 different colors, 
and in 18 degrees of hardness. 
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temporary othee workers: 


DO THEY 


Is the company that brags, “No unnecessary em- 
ployees on our payroll,” a well-managed one? O1 
is it a business that is courting disaster? 

Part of the answer depends on how the company 
is prepared to meet sudden emergencies that may 
pop up. How can it meet the crisis caused by a spurt 
in sales, sickness, a new advertising campaign, rush 
orders on the assembly line, a changeover in the 
office methods? Where can it obtain the man-hours 
needed ? 

Will it have to ask its employees to work long 
hours of overtime? Will it have to set its employees 
to work calling their friends and relatives, asking 
them if they want to earn a few dollars on a part- 
time basis? Will it have to hurriedly plan an adver- 
tisement to be included in the local newspaper? 

Or will it pick up the phone and call a temporary 
help service, as an increasing number of companies 
are doing? 


Over Half 


In a just-completed survey, AMERICAN BUSINESS 
found that more than half of the 164 companies 
returning questionnaires are turning to the tem 
porary help services. The actual figures are 87 com- 
panies, or 53 percent. 

Of the companies not using temporary hel; 
services, 44 percent are in cities with populations 
under 50,000 where these agencies are not as likely 
to be found. 

The companies that do employ part-time help 
from these services use them in varying amounts 
During 1957, 27 percent had over 1,000 hours of 
work performed by employees from these services. 
Twelve percent used the services for from 500 to 
1,000 work-hours, Thirty-five percent used them for 
from 100 to 500 hours, and 20 percent used them 
for under 100 work-hours. Six percent did not use 
any temporary help services in 1957, but have used 
them previously or in early months of 1958. 


Money Spent 


Of those firms using temporary help services, 33 
percent spent from 0 to $500 for them in 1957. 
Sixteen percent spent from $500 to $1,000, and 28 


PAY OFF? 


percent spent from $1 to $5,000. Ten percent spent 
from $5 to $10,000, and 13 percent spent over 
$10,000 for temporary help services in 1957. 
Leading all other survey-participants is a New 
York banking institution which paid $257,040 in 
1957 for temporary help services. An Illinois manu- 
facturer spent $182,323 in the same year for part- 
time help services. An insurance company with 
headquarters in Illinois spent $49,677, while a retail 
n with offices in New York paid $27,974. In 
sas, a manufacturer paid $20,000. 
somewhat surprising is the Nebraska hospital 
spent $16,502—-more than a nationally known 
w York food manufacturer that allotted $16,000 
temporary help services 
Other leading spenders were a New York insur- 
$12,328; and a California electronics 
manufacturer, $12,000 
For 1958 


ance firn 


93 percent of the survey participants 
expect to 32 per- 
cent expect to use the same; and 11 percent, an in- 
creased amount. Four percent do not expect to use 
the services at all 


use temporary help services less; 


Chief Uses 


Chief uses of the personnel supplied by temporary 
office services were as follows: typists (80 percent) ; 
office and accounting machine operators (45 per- 
cent); general office workers (38 percent); switch- 
file clerks (14 per- 

bookkeepers (8 percent); and receptionists 
‘ 2 per ent) 


board operators (16 percent) 
cent); 





Dollars spent in 1957 by temporary help users 





0 500 33 % 
500- 1,000 16 
1,000- 5,000 28 
5,000-10,000 10 
Over 10,000 13 




















Jobs filled by temporary help 





Typists 80% 


Office and accounting 
machine operators 45 


General office workers 38 
Switchboard operators 16 
File clerks 14 
Bookkeepers 


Receptionists 











Other temporary help supplied served as tran- 
scribing operators, key-punch operators, secretaries, 
cashiers, electronic technicians, industrial engi- 
neers, draftsmen, nurses, messengers, and janitors. 


Performance Rating 


How do employers like employees from temporary 
help services? In most cases, there are no com- 
plaints. Forty-six percent of the employers say 
temporary employees perform the same as regular 
employees. Twenty-two percent don't believe they 
perform as well, but 15 percent say the temporary 
help service employee performs better. Two percent 
say the part-time employee performs “much 
worse,” and 1 percent say “much better.” 

The remaining 14 percent offer a combination of 
evaluations: 9 percent say “some better, some the 
same’’; 2 percent say “‘some better, some the same, 
some not as good as our own employees”; 2 percent 
say “‘some better, some not as good as our own”; 
and the last 1 percent say, “some the same, and 
some not as good as our own employees.” 

“They get down to business,” is the way one con- 
troller, who thinks they do a better job, describes 
his temporary employees. Another controller ex- 
plains: ‘They put in full time; that is, they work 
steadily while they are here, taking a minimum 
amount of time for rest periods, coffee breaks, and 
so forth.”” A banker believes temporary employees 
are “more productive, steadier workers, and they 
spend more time at their work.” 

The strongest blast taken at temporary help serv- 
ices was that made by a treasurer: ‘“‘We needed 
typists for three weeks, and the agency supplied 
help for only one position. The first typist left in 
mid-afternoon because of a domestic emergency. 
The second replacement (for one day only) was 
incompetent. The third replacement quit after one 
day; she didn’t like the girls with whom she worked. 
The agency was unable to send another for the 
fourth or fifth day.” 

He continues: “Our work is pleasant and simple, 
and there is no overload. The morale effect of pay- 
ing premium rates for such substandard perform- 
ance legislated against a repetition of this practice.” 

Among those feeling that the abilities of the tem- 
porary and the regular employee are about the 
same, these remarks were made: “Aside from the 
brief training, there’s little difference’’; “experience 


eliminates a lot of learning time’’; and “I feel in 
ability they are the same, but the output is less 
because they usually are retained for too short a 
time to gain speed on the work through familiarity.” 

(Incidentally, over half—51 percent—of the com- 
panies using temporary help employees have hired 
at least one employee as a regular, full-time com- 
pany employee. ) 


Mrs. Employee 


Who is the average temporary help employee? 
One leading agency, with between 45,000 and 50,000 
employees during 1957, reports that its average 
employee is 371% years old, married, and has two 
children. (But in one city this agency has placed a 
78-year-old typist; and in another, a 73-year-old 
clerical worker. ) 

The average girl has worked regularly before, but 
now wants to supplement her income without detri- 
ment to her family responsibilities. Before going to 
any office, she has been tested for job capability to 
determine her rate of pay. 


Temporary Reasons 


Why do employers call in temporary help? Be- 
cause of peak periods, illness, vacations, special 
projects, emergencies, deadlines on mailings, sea- 
sonal and holiday fluctuations, and conventions. 
Other reasons are to cut down on overtime, to pro- 
vide help while seeking full-time employees, because 
of immediate availability, and because less paper 
work is involved. 

“During the absence of a transcribing operator 
or during peak loads of key-punch work,” an Iowa 
personnel director writes, ‘“‘we can get better help 
faster from a temporary help service because the 
girls supplied have been working at regular inter- 
vals and have not lost their mechanical speeds, as 
would be the case for some of our former employees. 

“For clerical work,” he adds, “some knowledge 
of company procedures is necessary, and we prefe1 
our former employees for this temporary help.” 


Outside Job 


Businesses are finding it more convenient and 
economical to send work outside their own prem- 
ises, also. One-fourth of the 164 companies that 
answered the question said they now send some type 
of work to be done in outside shops. 

Among the most frequently mentioned jobs per- 
formed by outside agencies are: mailing services, 
calculating, tabulating, typing, data computing, 
telephone answering, and survey interviewing. 

Thirty-five percent of the companies used these 
services for from 1 to 500 hours of work; 31 percent 
used them for over 1,000 hours; 28 percent used 
them for under 100 hours of work; and 6 percent 
used them for from 500 to 1,000 hours of work. 

“Cheaper and faster” is the reason offered by a 
Michigan industrial relations secretary for sending 
certain tasks outside to be completed. A California 
controller explains, ‘‘We are unable to justify the 
use of a complete equipment installation. The ex- 
pense is less through a service bureau.” 





There’s only ONE 
MANPOWER, INC. 

and ONLY Manpower, Inc. 
offers you ALL of these Services 
in 1-10- or 100 cities! 


TEMPORARY OFFICE HELP 
Typists * Stenos * Office Workers 
Business Machine Operators 


TEMPORARY INDUSTRIAL HELP 


Car Unloaders * Warehousemen 
Laborers * Yard & Garden Work 


CALCULATING SERVICE 
TRANSCRIBING SERVICE 


SALES AID SERVICES 
Telephone Selling * Demonstrating 
Survey Interviewing * Convention Work 
Mailing Service 


a @ All Manpower employees are bonded, 
insured, and fully covered 
for workmen's compensation and 
unemployment compensation. 


® Work done in your office or ours. 
® Low hourly or contract rates. 


A DECADE OF BUSINESS SERVICE 


= 
MmcmpPpower, imc. 


Over 140 Offices in the U.S., Canada, and Abroad 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS: 820 N. Plankinton Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 
MANPOWER BRANCH OFFICES ARE LOCATED IN MAJOR CITIES FROM COAST-TO-COAST AND ABROAD 
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Do Your 
Superiors 
Rate You? 


By E. M. Ryan 


26 


"O wad some Pow'n the giftte oie us 
To sce counsels as others see us! 
It wad frae mony a Clunder free «2, 


Aud foolish notion.” 


HE most significant rating that 

any executive receives is the 
one given him by his immediate 
superior, 

True, a successful manager must 
have the loyalty and confidence of 
those who work under his direc- 
tion, as well as that of those on 
the same general level of the or- 
ganization chart as himself. But, 
if he possesses these, yet fails to 
sell himself to his superiors, he can 
never receive his full reward, and 
will probably be denied the oppor- 
tunity, the resources, the backing 
to earn full rewards. 

It goes without saying that few 
executives, including yourself, can 
hope to have a high rating from 
superiors unless their subordinates 
and their colleagues rate them 
high. Skill in human relations is a 
prerequisite for management suc- 
cess. AS an executive, you are 
rated differently by these three 
groups of people. Most powerful of 
these ratings comes from your 
direct superiors, however, since 
quicker action—whether positive 
or negative—comes from those in 
the next level above you. 

Let’s examine some of the char- 
acteristics in your make-up that 
contribute toward a high or low 
rating. The check list of 25 traits 
gives you an opportunity to rate 
yourself as your superior would 
rate you. It can stimulate you to 
self-analysis and study of your 
own personal traits that can make 
or break your own growth with 
the company. 

A seasoned executive recently 
described his job as requiring “the 


--Kotert Gurns 


quality to learn from the past, but 
not dwell in it; live in the present, 
but not expect it to last forever; 
and plan for the future—it may 
come sooner than you _ think.” 
These three areas——past, present, 
and future—best describe the en- 
vironment of the modern execu- 
tive. While you can do nothing 
about the past—those mistakes are 
already on the ledger—-you can 
strengthen your present executive 
qualities and gird yourself for fu- 
ture advancement and _ personal 
success, 

Being human, your superior can 
only rate you as he sees you. His 
impressions are gathered from 
daily associations and experiences. 
He rates you on your ability to be 
cost-minded in recessive economic 
conditions, to be part of the team 
as it now exists, to encourage 
greater human _ productivity to 
meet today’s competitive demands. 
He rates you on your ability to run 
your department or section in such 
a manner as to contribute to the 
success of the whole. 

Charles R. Hook, chairman, 
Armco Steel Corporation, recently 
defined the traits he seeks in his 
subordinates. Look over this defi- 
nition to determine how well you 
meet the standards. Mr. Hook 
says: “I want a man who under- 
stands what the word ‘manage- 
ment’ encompasses, a man with a 
loyal sense of purpose, who has a 
spirit of co-operation, who under- 
stands himself and can motivate 
others. He must be a man of faith 
who can develop faith in his 
people, and he must be honest 
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EXECUTIVE RATING CHECK LIST 


Ret Sue ae Se B8 Seats ons son Seed yous eapntos world wtp 700. Be objective, 
and you will get a clear picture of your status as viewed by those above you. 








DOES YOUR SUPERIOR THINK: Always Frequently Seldom Never 


1. You are a good judge of people? 
2. You show vision and perspective? . 
3. You possess conceptual skill? . 
4. a oro ppb rd | a 
“climate” in your bailiwick? 
5. You gain acceptance of your views? . 
6. You build strong understudies? . 
7. You plan for the future while still getting 
today’s job done? 
8. You are cost-conscious—both for the 
company and personally? : 
9. You can accept decisions with which y you 
don't completely agree? 
10. You are prompt and mtbdeneeis willing 
to work till the job is done? 
7 : ct 
unto himself as well as to others. " aa od by oli tougio af 
I want a man who can organize . You face up to reality—avoid idealistic 
and plan for the present and fu- pipe dreams? 
ture—a man who uses his mental . You know what you want and ae to 
ability, who is tolerant of the fail- get it? . 
ings and weaknesses of himself . You re eens | the company well, both on 
and his fellow men, and can get and the job 
along with all types of people. I . You show wide, varied intereste—can 
want a man who is thrifty and intelligently converse on many topics? 
cost-minded, who has an _ inner . You possess real empathy and under- 
sense of perseverance and keeps ey of 9 pe 
his emotions under control. I want . You keep abreast of technical data and 
, 2 ; nee rm . Ger contro! _ information needed for future growth? 
a man who is a leader and has his 


eye on positive, attainable goals 
he can reach through his own 
initiative and abilities that will 
carry him to the top.” . pany, in your people? 

Each of the 25 traits on the Y 

' a ie . You are mentally alert, quick to grasp 

check list is important. Rate high and understand new ideas? 
in Question No. 20 and low in . You set positive, attainable goals for your- 
Question No. 5 and you are as in- self and subordinates? 
effective as a new car with a bad . You take care of yourself physically, 
spark plug. Show vision and per- mentally, and morally? 
spective in planning for the fu- . You have a sense of personal 
ture, but fail to get today’s job competitiveness? 
done, and that planning will go for . You avoid getting in over your head with- 
naught. Take responsibility square- out ducking honest responsibility? 
ly, be willing to run with the ball 
when a problem arises, yet fail to SCORING 
instill that same responsibility in 
your subordinates, and your per- Always=4 points Frequently=3 points Seldom=2 points Never =1 point 
sonal efforts are in vain. 

Actually, your rating by su- Total checks under each heading and multiply by point- 
value indicated. Highest possible score is 100; lowest, 25. 


. You give clear, lucid answers to 
questions? 


You are mature and enctieneliy stable? 
. You have faith in yourself, in the com- 





periors is a combined impression. 
It includes how well you get your 25 to 38 points 
subordinates to perform for you, 
how capable you are in getting the 
assistance of other executives to 
get things done, and how good an 
impression you make directly on 76 to 85 points Average rating. 

your superiors in your perform- 86 to 92 points Positive traits outweigh the negative—check low areas. 
ance and contacts with them. Keep Over 92 points Excellent rating, shoot for 100—that’s where real growth will 
in mind—all of these combinations begin for you. 

are viewed through the watchful 


Watch out, your job is in jeopardy. 

36 to 45 points Still too low, start a personal development program. 

46 to 60 points Lots of room for improvement. 

61 to 75 points Analyze “Seldom” and “Never"’ ratings and work on them. 
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eyes of your executive superior. 

One of the greatest weaknesses 
reported by executive raters over 
the years lies in the area of build- 
ing a good “climate” for growth. 
Frequent studies show that top 
management has little use for the 
“star performer” who is unable to 
make stars of his subordinates. Do 
you do all you can to carry your 
responsible subordinates up the 
ladder with you? Have you set a 
“climate” for personal growth 
that permeates throughout your 
area of responsibility? If you 
haven't, if you can’t honestly rate 
yourself well on the factors that 
refer to this on the check list, 


_A 
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want “yes men” working for you, 
and neither does your superior. 
Besides, your subordinates expect 
you to represent them and the de- 
partment before top management. 
Nobody likes a wishy-washy lead- 
er—least of all top executives in 
the modern business world. 

We have observed that your su- 
perior rates you as he sees you 
today. This doesn’t mean that the 
past is forgotten. On the contrary, 
any executive, whether young or 
seasoned, learns a lot from the 
past. There is a tendency on the 
part of some older executives to 
dwell in the past—to recall ‘the 
way we used to do it.’’ And there 


UTHORITY = 


























better reappraise your adminis- 
trative activities. Somewhere you 
aren’t doing your total job. 

A lot has been written and said 
about ‘“‘yes men.”’ Usual impression 
of such a fellow is that of the sub- 
ordinate typified by cartoons 
showing the apple-polisher saying, 
“Yessir, T. G. Just as you Say, 
Sir.” But that isn’t the whole 
story. Top management dislikes 
the overconformist as much as the 
nonconformist. 

Beware of the habit of going 
along just because it is the thing 
to do. Your superior pays for and 
expects thinking, self-sufficient 
subordinates, who are not afraid 
to state their views even if they 
conflict with his. That’s where 
some of the best ideas come from 
—differences of opinion. You don’t 
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is also a tendency on the part of 
young executives to ignore the 
past, to feel that it’s ancient his- 
tory and not worth talking about. 

Both of these tendencies are ex- 
treme. The past contributes heavi- 
ly to whatever is developed today. 
Don’t dwell in it and don’t ignore 
it. Your superiors expect you to 
learn from the past, be cognizant 
of its contribution, but live in the 
present and for the future. 

As in the case of any ratings 
you receive from fellow human be- 
ings—whether they work under 
your direction, are on the same 
level of authority, or above you 
personal contact is the prime fac- 
tor in judging you as a person, or 
as an executive. Because of its im- 
portance to you and your future 
growth in the organization—and 


your superior is a big factor in 
that growth—-social dexterity en- 
ters into the rating. 

Ability to speak on your feet, 
gain acceptance of your views, ap- 
praise people and situations well, 
gain the respect of others—all are 
part of your S-R rating. Look over 
the traits that have to do with 
interpersonal relations, and objec- 
tively evaluate yourself as you be- 
lieve your superior would evaluate 
you. 

You will notice, after using the 
check list, that not every factor 
contributing to your personal suc- 
cess is listed. If everything were 
included, the check list would be 
a hundred times longer than it is. 
However, the 25 traits listed are 
the keystone traits—the ones that 
exert the most powerful influence 
on the rise and fall of executives 
in business and industry. Improve 
them and you'll be taking a major 
step in your own development. Ig- 
nore them and you may find your- 
self going back to the minors, in- 
stead of joining the first team 
with its numerous satisfactions 
and rewards. 





Problem Drinker’s Job 
Clue to Absenteeism 


His job may determine whether 


or not the problem drinker will 
show up for work after he drinks. 

If the drinker has a high-status 
job such as executive, lawyer, or 
engineer, he tends to go to work 
despite his ‘“shakes,’’ hangover, 
and nagging fatigue. 

But alcoholics in 
semiskilled and unskilled jobs tend 
to stay away from their jobs a 
lot. Instead of going to work and 
“suffering it out,’’ they pile up 
comparatively high absenteeism 
records. 

Professor Harrison M. Trice, as- 
sistant professor, New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Re- 
lations at Cornell, reports these 
findings in the spring issue of JLR 
Research, published by the school. 

“An ingrained sense of duty” 
brings the executive to his job, 
even though he is sick or fatigued. 
Low-status employees, however, 
only rarely mentioned a sense of 
responsibility. Many said the op- 
posite: that there was no responsi- 
bility involved in their jobs. Some 
said they drank to relieve the 
monotony of their jobs. 


low-status, 
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My costs are down...or are they? 


with Burroughs Accounting Machines, you know 


Are you plagued by accounting data that are often incomplete, 
inaccurate or in other ways inadequate? Then remember this: 


The facts of your business life come sharply, quickly and fully into 
focus when you have Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machines 
at work f 


ior you. 


Payroll accounting, receivables, payables, inventory—you name the 
application. Sensimatics can concentrate on one job or, at the flick of 
a knob, master many. They have the built-in extra speed, capacity 
and versatility to process your data automatically and produce on 
the double the figure-facts you need to understand, control and guide 
your business most ¢ ffectively. 


See a demonstration at our nearby branch today. Or write to 


Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Burroughs and Sensimati "M's 


= Burroughs Corporation 


“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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ECORDS are the natural result of office work. They 

may begin as papers, and migrate from system 

to system, actuating other functions as they progress. 

They may accumulate other papers and assume differ- 

ent values. But one thing is certain: They will end up 

as records. And the high cost of keeping records can 
reduce the profit margin of your company. 


cert Ovsassy ELBRLHASING PROSEDURE 


ee oe: 


O Write purchase requisition, form 77's 


Department head or committee decites to purchase. 
Secures approvals. 


Original to Purchasing Department 
Reavis, Tiaws V 

Copy to departmental file 
Purchasing Department secures prices. Selects venior. 
Quorstovs Y Quotations, if any, are (iled in QUOTATIONS file 


Write purchase order, fore T7%5, 6 copies 


= 


P.O. Regis ree Vv List on PURCHASE ORDER REGISTER, form 776 


Register 


File requisition by departaent came 


Reavis: rioms VY 
Distribute purchase orier copies as follove: 
3 Vendor 


i. 
2. Vemtor to be returned with shipping date 

3. OPEN PURCHASE ORDER FILE 
Poacunse Onoens VY 4. Accounts Payable Departaent 
5. General Receiving Departaent 

o. Requisitioning departaent 


Acknowledgment is returned. Post promised enipping 
date to purchase order. Destroy acknowledgnent. 


Attach correspowience to order. EXCEPT forvard 
letters changing quantity, price or description 
te Accounts Payable Department. 


Receiving report arrives. Post owtber and date 
to purchase order. Destroy receiving report. 
Pile purchase order in CLOSED PURCHASE ORDER FILE 


Purcame Onceas 


Destroy correspondence of no value 





Connes row twos File important cor in 


Bee eL PRED URE 


purchase order sumiber in OPEN file 
Poncaase Onvens Vv aces beaded ” 


When goods arrive, sake out receiving report, F T)y2 


Receiving 
keports 





> Distribute copies of receiving report 
1. Ascounts Payable Departaent 
2. Purchasing Departmen’ 


Reco; vag Regorts VY &° Sarees 


5. RECEIVING REPORT FILE (by number) 





O Post receiving report oumber to purchase order 


File purchase order by number in CLOSED PURCHASE 


Fig. 2 





By IDA WELCH 


Supervisor, Organization and Procedure Department, Miller Brewing Co 


At the point where these records are filed, they 
have served their original purpose and need only be 
retained as proof of performance. How long they must 
be retained depends upon many factors, and this calls 
for an analysis. 

The flow-chart method of record analysis is an 
excellent way to establish controls over current files. 
Very few records stand alone. The factual information 
in a record either supports other records or is sup- 
ported by them. For retention purposes, the inter- 
relation of files and records created by a procedure is 
as important as a listing of the individual record. 

With the flow-chart method, the analyst learns how 
the record is made, why it has been created, and gets 
first-hand information as to why it should be kept or 
thrown away. With these facts in hand, company- 
minded decisions can be made regarding destruction of 
records, replacing departmental evaluations. 

As the records are evaluated, any deficiencies will 
come to light. Duplication of records can be eliminated 
or be retained for short periods of time. Retention 
schedules set up for current files can be used to evalu- 
ate new record-producing procedures and those still 
accruing from abandoned procedures. But one word 
of warning: Retention schedules based on current 
procedures should not be automatically applied to 
records produced by another system, even though the 
end product might carry the same name. 

After the analyst has charted the history of the 
records procedure by procedure, rather than area by 
area, members of the retention committee will be able 
to grasp the complex, interlocking picture of an entire 
phase of a company’s paper-work operations. Recom- 
mendations for record retention can be given with 
more confidence and will carry more weight. If legal 
or tax counsel is sought, the flow-chart presentation 
will simplify the making of decisions. 

Of course, results will not be spectacular, as is the 
case with the inventory method. Large areas of space 
and equipment will not be reclaimed immediately. 
Since the flow-chart method follows each procedure to 
its conclusion, only a few filing cabinets at a time may 
be involved. And openings so made are soon filled in, 
with little change being made apparent. 


Get Ready 


Once having decided to embark on a records-analysis 
program, it is important to organize the project to 
retain the enthusiasm of the records staff, the continu- 
ing interest of top management, and the wholehearted 
co-operation of the paper-work producers. The success 
of the project depends on this. 

A system of reporting on progress should be worked 
out, so that facts are collected as the work is done. 
Reporting should be regular—this is important to any 
program. The analyst should inform everyone of his 
goals. Procedures to be followed in future moving and 
transferring of files should be formulated and distri- 
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Analyze Your Records by 


Locate the Records 


b@he Flow-Chart Method 


Study the chart. Draw a triangle at each point where 
paper is filed, or enters the work flow. Draw 
a circle at each point where information 
is taken from another source and entered 
yn the records you are following. Draw a 
square where approvals are placed on the 
papers. Draw an arrow where paper moves 
another. Check the 


from one place to 


buted in written form to personnel affected. Forms 
must be drawn up for an inventory and location record 
and a register of records being destroyed. Destruction 
permits must also be provided. 

Floor plan layouts showing present location of all 
records should be made before a study of the records 
begins. It’s a good idea to number and label every 
drawer, binder, box, and file in all areas. Prepare and 
fill in elevation layout sheets as you number and label; 
and as records are transferred or destroyed, post the 
information on the elevation layout sheet. 


j Meareta Oveacay 


Pag iv vo% OS VY Vendor inveices are received in duplicate by Mailing Dept. 
é Tine stamp. Sort A to £ onder. 
To Accounts Payable Departeent 
Diecowrlse, extensions 
Stamp with (eveice sumer 
Run adding mpotine tape 
To Machine Accounting Dept. with tage 


APleoase 
Cancsure Cases VW 
Inverse Passsree VJ 
Cwecn Copies 


Get Set 


Records people can often get flow charts without 
making the detailed analysis necessary to their prepa- 


ration. Systems and procedures people use charts for 
present and proposed methods, and would probably be 
glad to loan them. However, in working with a chart 
made for another purpose, the operations must be 
rechecked to make sure that references to papermaking 
are complete. 

If neither flow charts nor procedures are available 
the analyst must make his own survey. This means 
following a procedure from desk to desk and office to 
office; talking with the people who do the work, and 
chronicling the information collected. 

Adjusting and changing of verbiage on charts is 
always necessary before final names for records can 
be established. When discussing records with others, 
you can put a point across more easily if you can write 
as you talk. This requires a work sheet, which can 
easily be made by placing a sheet of clear acetate 
(.0003 or .0005) over the flow chart. Write on the plio- 
film with a china marking pencil. The writing can be 
erased with a piece of cleansing tissue. 


Go 


A trouble spot, bottleneck, or an urgent need for 
space or equipment might suggest a target. The pur- 
chasing-receiving:accounts-payable functions are a 
good starting point. The sales-order:accounts-receiv- 
able functions usually contain several bottlenecks. 
Both systems involve papers of continuing value to a 
company, and the volume is comparatively heavy. For 
the purposes of illustrating this article, we have used 
the purchasing-receiving:accounts-payable circuit. 

Figure 1 shows a simple purchasing procedure. 
Figure 2, the receiving function. The paper flow con- 
tinues to the accounts payable function as shown in 
Figure 3. 

The purchasing and receiving procedures were 
charted for the purpose of records analysis. They do 
not attempt to explain the special knowledge required 
to perform each job. The accounts payable procedure 
chart was made for the purpose of analyzing control 
points and studying travel between departments, and 
was converted to records use. 
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arrows later to see if the paper actually 
ended up as a record. 

As you follow the flow chart, fill in the 
records inventory and location cards, in- 
cluding contents and filing arrangement. 
Name the file and number it on the flow 
chart. For convenience, you might want to 

carry the number through to the inventory card. 


RECORDS BY PROCEDURE FLOW 





RECORD 

No. FILE NAME DEPARTMENT 
Requisitions All 
Quotations Purchasing 
Purchase Orders Register Purchasing 
Requisitions Purchasing 
Purchase Orders Purchasing 
Correspondence Purchasing 


Purchase Orders Receiving 


Organize the Information 


Now you are ready to organize the information. 
Make a list of the file names in the order that they 
appear on the flow chart. This will be useful for 
reference when systems are changed, and the flow 
charts destroyed (see Figure 4). 

Filing arrangement is the avenue of entrance to 
retrieval of information, so sort the history-location 
cards by type of filing arrangement. It is wise to carry 
the numbers through for easy reference (see Figure 5). 


Now Analyze 


In analyzing the information, get at the real reason 
for keeping a file. Assign responsibility for the com- 
pany record to the proper department. Once this is 
defined and understood by all concerned, it is often 
possible to eliminate the need for keeping the file in 
the first place. In many cases, it will be necessary to 
keep files only until auditors have completed their 
work, 

With office practices reduced to writing, and the 
use of the invoice package and the check register, it 
is likely that even a conservative attorney would be 
inclined to take a calculated risk and allow destruction 
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Receiving Reports 

Paid Invoice File 

A-P Ledger 

Canceled Checks 
Invoice Register 

Check Copies 

Invoice ‘‘Hold”’ File 
Distribution Advertising 
Distribution Travel 
Distribution Maintenance 
General Ledger 

General Ledger Proof Sheets 
Check Register 

Paid Invoice File 


Receiving 
Accts. Payable | 
Accounting 
Records 

Accts. Payable | 
Records 
Accts. Payable | 
Records 
Records 
Records 
Accounting 
Accounting 
Accts. Payable | 


Records 


| 


Figure 4 


Locate the Aged Records 


Before attempting to chart the old records, study the 
written procedures and discuss them with the person- 
nel. Does the old record have the same value as the 
current record? For instance, accounts receiving in- 
voices would have a different relation to the general 
ledger in a system of unit invoice accounting than in a 
system where complete details were posted on a ledger. 
When procedures are changed—and the value of rec- 
ords does change—the analyst must decide whether 
two records are involved: one abandoned at the pro- 
cedure change date and the second the start of a new 
record. Control is the important thing; and if two 
history-location cards will make the picture clearer 
than one, do not hesitate to use two cards. 

As you locate the aged records, check off the cor- 
responding squares on the elevation layout sheets, 
checking the sheets to be sure all file cases are covered. 
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FILING ARRANGEMENT OF RECORDS 





FILING 
ARRANGEMENT 


By check number 
ditto 


By invoice number 


By vendor name 
ditto 


9413 ditto 


ditto 
ditto 


By P. O. number 
ditto 


By receiving 
report number 


By account number 


By ledger /date 
of posting 


By month and 
account number 


ditto 


ditto 


By department name 
As desired 


By subject 


FILE NAME 
Canceled Checks 
Check Register 
Invoice Register 


Invoice ‘‘Hold"’ File 
A-P Ledger 

Paid Invoice File 
Purchase Orders 
Correspondence 
Purchase Orders 

Register 

Purchase Orders 


Receiving Reports 


General Ledger 


General Ledger 
Proof Sheets 


Distribution Adver 
tising 


Distribution Travel 


Distribution 
Maintenance 


Requisitions 
Requisitions 


Quotations 


Figure 5 
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DEPARTMENT 


Records 
Accts. Payable 


Accts. Payable 


Accts. Payable 
Accounting 


Records 

Purchasing 
Purchasing 
Purchasing 


Receiving 


Receiving 


Accounting 


Accounting 


Records 


Records 


Records 


Purchasing 
All 


Purchasing 
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of canceled checks after audits are completed. Past 
experience in requiring endorsements, the median pay- 
ment, and the type of payment should be balanced 
against the cost of maintaining the check file. 

Depending upon the type of business and the 
amount of governmental control, another possible 
decision is that the paid invoice file itself could be 
destroyed after audits are completed—instead of hold- 
ing the file for the duration of the statute of limita- 
tions. Here the bugaboo is the capitalized items, the 
value of which could be proved by the invoice. 

But if there exists a property ledger that fully de- 
scribes capitalized property, evaluations for insurance 
and appraisal purposes could be based on that ledger 
and the written procedures governing the ledger’s 
production. More important, then, than saving the 
invoices would be a records-survival program calling 
for a duplicate copy of the property ledger. 

The value of analyzing records through locating 
duplicated information should be apparent after study 
ing the files mentioned in this article. Suggestions for 
retention of specific files are not to be applied to similar 
files within a specific company. Individuals must follow 
their own lines of reasoning as to the importance of a 
record, Recommendations should be tempered by thos« 
of department managers, auditors, and tax and legal 
counsels, There is risk in destroying any record. That 
risk must be balanced against the cost of keeping the 
record. 


Summation 


The important thing is that, through the flow-chart 
method, the analyst can quickly put his finger on the 


USE LESS FLOOR SPACE 
FOR 30-10% MORE STORAGE 
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0) tem of 


aisle elimination 
39, allows capa 
ng wasteful aisles 
age equipment 


existing 
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DOLIN MOBILE STORAGE 


ONLY { AISLE FOR 
6, 8 OR MORE ROWS 
PREE LAYOUT SERVICE 


DOLIN METAL PRODUCTS 
INCORPORATED 
319-18 Lexington Ave. 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 


be designated the “company” rec- 
In addition, responsibility for the completeness of 
the record can be assigned to the proper department 
manager, and other managers can be relieved of re- 
sponsibility for maintaining duplicated information. 
Also, the purposes of all paper created within a pro- 
cedure circuit are known and can be discussed and 
evaluated on an intelligent basis 
It is not uncommon in companies where records are 
illowed to exist without centralized control to find 
that all 19 records named in these three procedures 
ire kept for the duration of the statute of limitations. 
Based on a six-year period, these cost figures certainly 
idd up to something worth whittling away at. 





Accountants on Wheels Save Check-Out Costs 

Accountants on wheels give an from station t ti 
more than 100 
about 40 percent. The firm, Tres- The “Travel-Office 
truck staffed by a 
trained accountant ' 
desk and Victor When the truck arrives at the 


Ohio firm check-out savings of 


ler Oil Company, uses a suburban is called, is a 
delivery truck to transport a print- 


ing calculator and an accountant with a_ built-in 
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vice 


Mult-O-Matic printing calculator 
Instead of waiting for station 
reports to be prepared and sub- 
mitted to the company’s central 
accounting office, Tres ler dis- 
patches the mobile office to do the 
check-out work at the stations. 


Unit as it 


and equipped 


Station, the accountant uses an 
extension cord to plug his machine 
into an electrical outlet. Next, he 
begins his calculations. 

After the preliminary work is 
completed, the station manager 
joins the accountant to check the 
report together. 

“Result of the new check-out 
procedure and the use of the ma- 
chine on the spot has been more 
accurate figures more quickly, as 
well as figures obtained at a cost 
reduction of approximately 40 per- 
cent,” reports George H. Panus- 
ka, president of the Tresler Oil 
Company. 

When the preliminary work in- 
side the ‘“Travel-Office Unit” is 
completed, the station manager 
joins the Tresler accountant for a 
final check of the report. 





Does Your Susiness Need Capital? 
U4, So, Here ore 


Five Ways to Raise Money 


By David L. Markstein 


OU have a good, going business, 

but it can’t go much further 
without an infusion of new capital 
to help it grow. 

Where can you find a sizable sum 
for new capitalization? 

That’s a question many business- 
men face now and every day. I’m 
not talking here about money for 
day-to-day expenses. I’m talking 
about Capital with a capital ‘‘C’”’ 
the kind that builds new physical 
facilities and furnishes permanent 
investment in a _ business that’s 
getting bigger. 

Capital is harder to raise than 
day-to-day money. Money for oper- 
ating expenses can come from 
short-term bank or other loans, 
from factoring accounts receivable, 


or from ordinary sources. Capital 
is a different thing and a bigger 
thing, too. You can’t pay Capital 
back in a year or so. Therefore 
you need other (and usually more 
sizable) sources. Where and what 
are they? 

Here are five possible ways to 
raise new Capital: 


1. Borrow It Directly 


Although bank loans are gener- 
ally for fairly short periods of 
time, it is occasionally possible to 
establish arrangements for a 
longer-term commitment of ade- 
quate size from a bank, or from a 
combination or working group of 
banks. 

To achieve such a sizable loan, 
however, is not simple. You must 
have collateral of great size, and 


be willing to tie it up for a lengthy 
period. 

That is one disadvantage of 
securing a loan from a bank. An- 
other is the relatively short lend- 
ing period—a “long-term” loan, to 
a bank, is for five or possibly 10 
years; and it is not always possible 
to amortize a loan for capital 
purposes in that length of time 
and not find it necessary to strip 
the firm of capital assets later on 
to meet the note terms. 

On the advantage side is the 
fact that all interest payments are 
directly tax-deductible, unlike divi- 
dends paid to preferred or common 
stockholders. Another advantage is 
that the lender usually stipulates 
certain practices of setting aside 
planned amounts each year to meet 
repayment terms, and so an order- 
ly procedure is forced upon the 
borrower. 

The greatest advantage, how- 
ever, of obtaining capital funds 
from a bank or insurance company 
is the relative simplicity of doing 
so. There are no registration fees 
or forms such as are necessarily 
connected with a public offering. 

Last—and by no means least 
is the advantage that with bor- 
rowed money you're not ‘“water- 
ing” your equity, but retaining full 
ownership of your business. 


2. Sell Bonds or Debentures 


This sounds complicated, but it 
is only another way of borrowing. 
You borrow from a large group 
over a long term, instead of from 
one firm or a syndicate over a 
short term. 

A bond is an I1.0.U., a promise 
to pay a certain amount you have 
borrowed over a planned period of 
time at a set interest rate. Usually 
a bond is secured by a real-estate 
mortgage or by setting aside cer- 
tain types of company income to 
“service” principal and _ interest. 
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When it is unsecured, a bond is 
called a debenture bond or, more 
simply, debenture. 

But instead of promising to pay 
one large sum, you promise to pay 
a number of smaller sums to a 
great number of people. In aggre- 
gate, you can usually borrow many 
times the amount of money via 
bond flotation that you can borrow 
directly. Bonds are issued in rela- 
tively small amounts, generally 
ranging from $100 to $1,000 each. 

Although it has a predetermined 
payment date, a bond issue can 
often be “called” or paid off before 
expiration at the option of the 
company that issues the bonds. 

Who buys bonds? The investing 
public. Sometimes, to be sure, an 
issue of bonds is placed with a 
smaller group instead of being 
publicly sold. This is called a 
“private placement.’”’ The rough 
rule of thumb of what constitutes 
a private placement is 25 bond- 
holders. This exempts the issue in 
most cases from supervision of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. But it may not exempt it 
from regulation by a state securi- 
ties commission. Ask your attorney 
about this. 

The big advantage of a bond 
issue is that it can raise a pretty 
large sum of capital, much larger 
than can usually be raised from 
direct borrowing. 

Second, it makes money avail- 
able for a far longer period of time 
than a direct lender would be likely 
to permit. 

Third, being debt just as is a 
direct loan, a bond issue does not 
reduce your equity in your com- 
pany. You retain the same owner- 
ship you had before. 

But, you're getting into the big 
world of investments and securi- 
ties when you float a bond issue. 
You're in Wall Street, whether you 
live in Kokomo or in the canyon of 
downtown New York. 

And being in the world of se- 
curities, you become amenable to 
its rules and regulations. The Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission 
tightly polices the terms of a 
securities flotation if this falls 
within its interstate jurisdiction; 
and even when you're exempt for 
that or another reason from the 
SEC's watchful eye, you will prob- 
ably come under state regulation. 

That sounds complicated but it 
need not be, since you do not plan 
to defraud widows and orphans 
or even well-heeled persons—and 
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you don’t plan to hide any perti- 
nent facts from the people you 
want to buy these bonds. 

In selling them, you will prob- 
ably need the services of an under- 
writer. This is an investment bank- 
ing firm (not your friendly home 
town banker, but a company deal- 
ing with investment securities 
flotation), and _ the 
banker will charge you a commis- 
sion for his services. Its size will 


investment 


depend upon the ease or difficulty 
he expects to encounter in selling 
your bonds. 
For this commissior 

antees sale of your bonds at a 
“floor” figure 
see to all the details of physical 
selling. 


Choose your Inve 


and undertakes t 


banker 
with at least as much 
exercise in picking 
don't be afraid te 
the most advant 
Sometimes < 

floated 
services (and expense 
writer. A case in poi 
Southern 
fered 6 percent debentu! 


its regular 


»>as you d 


bond issu 


supermarket 
newspaper advertise- 
ments. These reached the middle- 
income families who were buying 
in its stores, liked the company 
and had the same confidence in its 
word that they had in its merchan- 
dise. The 
scribed, and bonds sold over the 
supermarket counte 
way as cans of peas and beans 
This is an unusual case. Not all 
states permit such selling, and even 
if they do, a private bond floater 
often finds sadly that he has spent 
more in trying to do the job him- 
self than he would have paid pro- 
fessionals to do it for hin 


issue was easily sub 


same 


3. Sale of Common Stock 


“Common stock,” for definition 
represents ownership of a corpora- 
tion. If the corporation has 1,000 
shares outstanding, each share 
owns 1/1,000 of the business. It's 
that simple. 

If your firm is a partnership, a 
sole ownership, or even a closely 
held corporation (one with no 
stock in the hands of the general 
public), the sale of new common 
shares offers a traditional—and a 
most direct—way to raise new 
capital. 

The mechanics of selling new 
stock follow pretty closely that of 
floating a public bond or debenture 


issue, You will need to register the 
issue either with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission or with 
the regulatory body that governs 
intrastate securities in your home 
state. Which of the two has juris- 
diction will depend upon the geo- 

graphical scope of the offering 
whether it’s within a state only or 
whether stock is sold in interstate 
commerce—and also its size. This 
is a matter to have your attorney 

check closely 

In addition, the kind of regis- 
tration will also depend upon the 
dollar size of the offering and 
whether it is made to a closed 
group or to the public. Again, this 

calls for careful legal handling. 
In the case of a sole ownership 
a partnership considering in- 
raise new capital, 
there are several advantages and 
one sizable drawback to consider. 
The first advantage is that new 
is brought in permanently. 
need to be paid back 
a long- or a short-term 

period. It stays in the business. 
Next, the potential for fund- 
raising is very considerable. It’s 
possible to raise worthwhile sums 


corporation to 


this way 

But, when you sell common 
stock, you necessarily dilute your 
ownership. You have sold equity 
in the company; and if the stock 
sold represents enough of a per- 
centage of the total ownership, in 
extreme circumstances you might 
even lose control of your company. 

Although that is not likely to 
happen, what does happen is that 
any formerly free and informal 
procedures go out of the window. 
The management—yourself and 
your present associates—have to 
account to your new co-owners 
very carefully for everything you 
do. You must hold annual meetings, 
appoint a board of directors, and 
you must comply with a number of 
legal rules as well. 

Being co-owners, the stock- 
holders have an absolute right to 
know what is going on in their 
company at all times. If you’re too 
reticent or take an attitude that 
it’s nobody’s business, they can 
take you to court and force you to 
divulge important facts or figures. 

Not all common stock holds vot- 
ing privileges, however. There are 
many classes of common stock, 
some nonvoting; and, in many 
cases, owners sell a special “Class 
A” or “Class B” stock while re- 
taining stock of another class (and 
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often another degree of rights) for 
themselves. Here, your attorney 
and your investment banker 
should both be called in for advice; 
the former to tell you what the 
laws of your state permit, the 
latter to advise on whether a 
projected type of common is likely 
to find a market. 

Here, as in the case of bonds, 
the services of a good investment 
underwriter are needful. Be sure 
that he is a reputable man, and 
that he offers you the best possible 
terms. Ask for bids from several 
high-class houses. But beware of 
the “boiler room” that will operate 
by high-pressure methods. Not only 
are high-pressure sales tactics not 
good business, but they can lead 
to legal complications and some- 
times to prosecution. 

What of the corporation that 
already has stock in the hands of 
the public? In that case, is the 
raising of new capital by common 
stock selling out? 

By no means. 

In recent times, such corporate 
giants as General Motors, Standard 
Oil (New Jersey), and American 
Telephone & Telegraph (all long 
publicly owned) have raised money 
in this way. It is a favorite with 
utilities for raising the constant 
new cash they need for expansion. 

Existing stockholders usually re- 
ceive “rights” to buy the new com- 
mon at a price slightly under the 
market at the time of issuance. 
Through this means, an issue is 
frequently 99 percent subscribed 
from within the corporate family, 
without recourse to extensive pub- 
lic selling. 


4. Issuance of Preferred Stock 


A great many businessmen are 
confused by “preferred”’ stock. Pre- 
ferred to what? How safe? How 
much equity is given away? 

First, preferred stock, like com- 
mon stock and bonds, is a security. 
Its issuance calls for the same legal 
and regulatory steps as does the 
putting out of common stock and 
bonds, You'll need to check with 
the SEC and state securities com- 
missions here, too, and you'll al- 
most surely again need the help of 
an investment banker as _ under- 
writer and seller. 

As to what it is, preferred stock 
is literally what its name says it 
is. It is stock—not a bond or other 
debt obligation. Unlike common 
stock, it does not necessarily repre- 
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sent voting rights (although in 
many cases preferred holders can 
vote). Sometimes preferred stock- 
holders exercise voting rights only 
when the company gets into ar- 
rears on their payments. 

One of the more interesting 
types of preferred issues is ‘“‘con- 
vertible” preferreds. (Some deben- 
tures also carry this privilege.) 

This means, quite simply, that 
the preferred stock can be con- 
verted into common stock at the 
holder’s option and at a predeter- 
mined price. American Telephone 
& Telegraph has sold many con- 
vertibles of different types. 

The advantage from the point 
of view of the stockholder (and 
this is an advantage that makes 
a strong selling point when the 
issue is put out) is that if the com- 
pany grows and the common stock 
consequently advances in market 
price, he can cash in on this growth 
by converting his preferred into 
common, 

If things do not work out so 
well, the holder of a convertible 
preferred (or a convertible bond) 
can play it safe by sitting back 
with his basically more conserva- 
tive holding and collecting his 
more assured dividends. 

For that is the whole point of 
preferred stock. The dividends are 
more assured than dividends on 
common stock. Dividends declared 
on common follow the fortunes of 
the company. They’re higher when 
earnings are up, lower when earn- 
ings are down. 

But preferred stock is given a 
set dividend rate which must be 
paid before as much as 5 cents may 
be given to the holders of common 
stock. Unlike a bondholder, the 
preferred stockholder does _ not 
have “protection” in the form of 
collateral to secure his money. 

If a company defaults on bond 
interest and continues to do so, 
the bondholders may go to court 
and petition for sale of assets that 
secure their bond or even for bank- 
ruptcy of the company. In any 
liquidation, bondholders are paid 
off first, holders of preferred stock 
next, and the holders of common 
stock get what is left. 

If a company does pay its pre- 
ferred dividends, on the other 
hand, the preferred stockholder 
cannot do much except wait, know- 
ing that if the company ever re- 
covers it must pay him before it 
can give anything to the common 
stockholders who own it. Some 


issues accumulate such arrears; 
with others there is a limit beyond 
which arrears cannot go. 


5. Turn Physical Assets into Cash 


The buildings in which your 
business operates, the truck fleet 
that delivers your products, the 
car fleet that carries salesmen and 
executives—all these represent a 
big source of new capital. 

Not, let me quickly say, by 
liquidating them, but by taking ad- 
vantage of what has become a 
trend in many industries. This is 
a process which is called “sale- 
leaseback.”” It works simply. 

You have a building, let us say, 
with a current market value of 
$100,000. It stands on land worth 
$30,000. If you sell these and go 
out of business, you've achieved 
liquidity but at the sacrifice of 
earning power—true. 

Instead, you sell them to an in- 
surance company, a group of real- 
estate investors, or an individual 
interested in acquiring property 
plus a steady tenant. Then you 
proceed to lease them back over 
a long-term period. If you want 
extra protection against being 
thrown off “your” property even 
at the end of the long-term period, 
you take an option to renew. 

Now, what have you achieved? 
First, you have freed $130,000 of 
“new” capital, all without calling 
in outsiders or going into debt 
either to a bank or to public bond- 
holders. At the same time you've 
protected your continued occupan- 
cy at the same old stand at which 
the public is accustomed to seeing 
you. They don’t even know a 
change has occurred. 

“But now,” you say, “I must pay 
rent. Formerly I owned the land 
outright.” Again, true. 

You must pay rent. But that 
rent is directly tax-deductible. 
Formerly, you probably carried 
your building on a lengthy (and 
possibly unrealistic) depreciation 
schedule. And the value of your 
land was undepreciable for tax 
purposes. Thus the tax savings can 
be considerable in most cases. 

What you can do with real estate 
can also be done with other prop- 
erty. Many large car rental firms 
stand ready to furnish you with 
an automobile or truck fleet, avail- 
able in many localities, on a rental 
basis. Some car dealers will do this 
and also give you worthwhile sale 
prices for existing vehicles. 
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By RICHARD M. HALLET, JR. 






Small Firms Enjoy EDP With the Computing#e 


Most small firms would stagger under the cost of 
installing an EDP system. For these, the computing 
center provides all the advantages of automation 
without the need for high investments, upkeep, and 


productive management of the installation 


Chairman of the Board, Scientific Tabulating Corporation 


E are in a position to cast a 

loud vote against the gloom 
spreaders who insist that a small 
business “doesn’t have a chance’”’ 
in this day of great corporations. 
The essence of the competition be- 
tween small and large companies 


management controls and organi- 
zation. One way in which manage- 
ments of smaller businesses are 
achieving these controls is by tak- 
ing advantage of electronic data 
processing through the use of cen- 
ters where programing talent and 


President R. J. McKenney (seated at desk), calls on his 10 years’ 
industrial engineering training in helping client set up a program. 
Board Chairman Hallet, also a specialist, offers his opinion 


is not markets, not money, not 
production facilities. It is manage- 
ment efficiency. 

This is revealed in the area of 
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computing machine time can be 

bought on an hourly basis. 
Scientific Tabulating Corpora- 

tion, organized in August 1956, is 


one such computing center. Lo- 
cated in Westbury Suburban In- 
dustrial Park on Long Island, 
N. Y., the organization is unique, 
in that it is the only centralized 
tabulating center, so far, to be- 
come an integral part of an indus- 
trial park. 

With the park’s data-processing 
business as a nucleus, the firm is 
able to perform big-time service 
on the best electronic equipment 
for small but forward-thinking 
businesses in the park and 
throughout Long Island and West- 
chester. It even serves several New 
York City firms. 


What the Center Can Do 


The computing center facilities 
comprise a $320,000 electronic 
equipment installation. This  in- 
cludes the Rem-Rand Univac 120 
and a battery of sorters, collators, 
tabulators, interpreters, verifiers, 
and other input-output machinery. 

The choice of first applications 
by clients follows the pattern al- 
ready set by the large corporations 
with their own Univacs or other 
high-speed computers. Companies 
buy machine time to process data 
where a direct, tangible saving is 
clearly evident. 

One company with 200 em- 
ployees, making a highly technical 
product and growing rapidly, faced 
the problem of computing detailed 
cost analysis as an aid to a sound- 
er pricing policy. For them to set 
this up would have required addi- 
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tional personnel in accounting. 

The figures were available. 
These had to be punched out on 
cards, sorted out, computed in the 
Univac, and tabulated in a form 
for accounting analysis. What 
Scientific Tabulating was able to 
accomplish for this firm was this: 

The figures which could have 
been produced by an augmented 
staff of its own were produced by 
us in less time and at half the cost. 
In addition, we provided certain 
reports which would have been al- 
together impossible to produce 
without electronic data _ process- 
ing. This additional information 
actually uncovered areas of cost 
formerly disregarded in cost-per- 
item calculations. 

In another case, salesmen and 
distributors for a small company 
were allowed certain latitudes in 
setting up contract prices with 
customers. Here the manufacturer 
posed the problem thusly: “I can 
feed you our present cost figures 
and the figures of changes as they 
come up. I can supply a breakdown 
of orders by lines, by salesmen, 
and distributors, and the prices 
we accepted. Can you set up a 
costing and pricing schedule 
which would be current at all 
times and enable us to safeguard 
sales—and profits, too?” 


Safeguarding Sales 


The computing center could and 
did do this. Changes in costs are 
now processed and computed regu- 
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larly. The sales organization knows 
specifically how much price lati- 
tude it has before accepting an 
order. 

The firms in the Westbury Sub- 
urban Industrial Park provide an- 
other example. Here are firms 
ranging in size from a distributor 
with 18 employees to a manufac- 
turer with 250 to 300 employees. 
Handling the payroll for the com- 
bined park membership, the center 
can save each firm up to 33 percent 
in payroll-handling cost 

This includes the entire payroll 
operation. For instance, on a cash 
payroll, the denominational break- 
down for each employee is given, 
ready for the bank to fill the en- 
velope. At the same fee, the cen- 
ter turns out the social security re- 
ports and the W-2’s. Still without 
additional cost to the client the 
payroll is broken down by depart- 
ments—how much to sales, office, 
factory, engineering, research, and 
so forth. 


Added Benefits 


It may be interesting to note 
that in this application and many 
others, the client does not need to 
make changes in present systems 
to enjoy the benefits of electronic 
data processing. In payroll, for 
example, park members supply 
in list form—pay rate, social se- 
curity numbers, dependents, hours, 
overtime, and so forth; and we 
take it from there. 

There are, of course, situations 


when a client’s manual operation 
cannot be converted to electronics 
without requiring changes or ad- 
ditions to the in-office system. In 
one case, a rate-of-usage figure by 
customers based on the time lapse 
between orders was developed 
from a study of past sales. Further 
analysis of the types of customers 
involved revealed that an antici- 
pated date for the next sale could 
be pretty closely arrived at. 

To make the facts useful to the 
client and to help up-date the 
analysis regularly, a vertical card- 
filing system was converted to a 
Kardex sales control, with visible 
margin signals flashing the facts 
plus additional facts posted on the 
body of the customer card. 

The small firm that has a 
sample of the values of electronic 
data processing is ready to go 
down the line of applications 
which may fit its requirements. 
As one client remarked, “Bro-ther! 
This means I can get analyses like 
the multimillion-dollar outfits and 
meet them on their own grounds!” 


Need for Reports 


Thus, one firm whose payroll is 
handled by the center learns that, 
for pennies more per employee a 
month, a vital set of figures (never 
before accurately available to him) 
can be produced from the output 
of his payroll application. This is 
a distribution of his labor costs. 
The timecard of each employee is 
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analyzed in relation to projects 
worked on and, at the end of each 
week, labor is distributed by 
hours, dollars, or both, for each 
specific product manufactured. 

With information of this kind, a 
firm can re-evaluate its pricing 
structures. It gets the facts needed 
for one of the most important as- 
pects of management—the bid for 
new business—at a price which as- 
sures a profit. It helps end situa- 
tions in which some products in a 
line are overpriced while others 
are underpriced. 

Another client—with 30 to 40 
production units in his plant—is 
moving from payroll to an entirely 
different project: machine utiliza- 
tion. The figures and reports pro- 
duced here reduce sharply condi- 
tions where some machines are op- 
erating at 50 to 60 percent of 
capacity, while others are at full 
capacity with jobs waiting. 

In still another case, a distribu- 
tor of welding supplies—whose 
daily invoices are processed at the 
center—provides the basis for a 
highly detailed sales analysis at a 
few dollars more a month. From 
the invoice figures, moreover, our 
client is in a position to get an 
inventory-control program which, 
among other things, shows the pat- 
tern of movement of stock. Reduc- 
tion of quantities in certain items 
and increases of stock-on-hand in 
others improve customer service 
and result in an all-over reduction 
in money tied up in inventory. 

The simple fact is that the small 
company needs and can use as 
many reports (and reports as 
varied) as the large company. The 
fact that the amount of data to be 
processed is smaller, dictates the 
use of fast data-processing equip- 
ment on a part-time basis. 


Engineering Data 


This also applies to firms for 
which the center has become an 
extension of an engineering de- 
partment. The engineer tells us, 
“Here is an equation or a series 
of equations. Give us an answer 
tomorrow.” The center supplies an 
answer, checked, accurate, and 
complete—saving the firm weeks 
of calculation and computation 
time. 

The assignments vary. One cus- 
tomer who rents out oxygen tanks 
had a problem of demurrage cal- 
culations. By manual methods, 
this was a costly and time-con- 
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suming job. With electronic equip- 
ment it was fast, inexpensive, and 
more accurate. 

What is also very significant 
about this service, so far as small 
business is concerned, is_ that 
rented data-processing service is 
not an item of overhead cost. If 
data-processing volume increases, 
a service like ours simply works 
with more figures. The client has 
no need to increase (or reduce) 
staff as his business fortunes fluc- 
tuate. With small business, espe- 
cially, in a period of growth when 
increased volume is not yet great 
enough to justify permanent over- 
head additions, help of the outside 
data-processing service is a real 
saving. 

It is our conviction that the 
drive of the small business which 
is going places will result in an 
increase of tabulating and com- 
puting centers like our own 
equipped for the needs of the 
small business. It is also our con- 
viction that the Industrial Park 
idea will enjoy increasing success 
as the solution to problems of lo- 
cation and centralized activity for 
the small but growing business. 


EDP Helps Teamwork 


From what we have seen in the 
short period since our opening, 
teamwork, co-operation, and mu- 
tual assistance among wholly in- 
dependent small firms is a growing 
phenomenon. Data processing is 
only one of the aspects of this 
comparatively new approach. Go- 


ing it alone on every phase of op- 
eration is admittedly tough for the 
small enterprise. Where co-opera- 
tion can strengthen or cut costs in 
an aspect of management without 
infringing on basic aims and pre- 
rogatives of a company, every- 
body gains. 

Through well-planned industrial 
parks, through combination of 
park residents for the part-time 
use of advanced data-processing 
equipment—and even for pur- 
chases, warehousing, insurance, 
personnel training, and other man- 
agement factors—the small com- 
pany derives some of the strength 
of larger organizations. 

To some degree, our tabulating 
center works as a management 
consultant for a number of small- 
er firms to whom the possibility of 
using a Univac in their data proc- 
essing had been just a dream for 
the future. It is usually necessary 
to make a feasibility study from 
which the prospect can determine 
where to start and how to start. 

In this phase of our work we 
have come to a conclusion which is 
being confirmed with each contact. 
The small firm destined to stay in 
business and make money is eager 
for improved equipment, systems, 
and management controls. The 
small businesses which are des- 
tined for a short life of plodding 
frustration give themselves away 
by an indifference to new manage- 
ment methods. 

Business growth today is 
achieved only by better company 
management. 





Ford Motor Co.'s well-designed auditorium in Dearborn, Mich., seats 500 and 
is equipped with turntable stage, projection booth, and Cinemascope screen 
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OBSERVATIONS OF OUR ROVING REPORTERS 


“It ls Our Conviction that we can 
all do more and better selling, ad- 
vertising and servicing,” Harry A. 
Bullis told the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce symposium on “How 
Business Can Speed the Upturn” 
in Washington last month. The 
General Mills board chairman 
pointed out that the food industry 
has not shared in the recession 
and that the picture ahead is gen- 
erally optimistic. 

He reported that General Mills 
introduced 12 new package food 
products last year, which meant 
continued high expenditure for ad- 
vertising, promotion, and selling. 
“This year we will introduce more 
new products, and we have in- 
creased our advertising budget 
accordingly."’ 

During the fiscal year that ended 
May 31, General Mills spent as 
much for capital improvements as 
it did the year before. “This year 
we plan to spend considerably 
more,” Bullis divulged to the 
Washington conference. 


Handwritten Communications are 
becoming more and more accepta- 
ble in the business world. This 
reversal of a half-century trend 
toward the typewriter was reported 
last month by Gregson L., Barker, 
president of UARCO, Inc. 

“There's an almost unanimous 
effort to simplify recordkeeping, to 
make one business form do the 
work of three or four,” he reports. 
“If a record is handwritten origin- 
ally, the improvement in appear- 
ance gained from retyping is ex- 


pensive. In fact, some firms seem 
to feel that the handwritten form 
makes the best impression these 
days because it suggests efficiency 
and costsaving. 

“Many executives jot marginal 
notations on a letter and return it 
to the sender, simply making a 
photocopy for their own record 
The effort is toward less formality 
and more common sense.” 

Some of the largest firms in the 
country send out handwritten in- 
voices, Mr. Barker points out. Some 
small- and medium-sized firms, who 
still feel that typing is necessary 
for prestige, have resisted the 
trend, but this appears to be fading. 

“Typing—or preparation of copy 
by other mechanical means—is 
more efficient than handwriting in 
the majority of cases, so it will be 
used for that purpose. But appear- 
ance alone isn’t as important as it 
used to be.” 


An Executive's Office furnishings 
shape the confidence of customers 
in his company and product. D1 
Irving Gilman of the Institute of 
Motivational Research re ported 
York City 
to a regional conference of the 
National Office Furniture Assn 
There is so much 


this recently in New 


‘expressive 
power” in office furnishings that an 
executive can unwittingly portray 
his firm as “full of stodginess, lack- 
ing imagination, and 
Dr. Gilman declared 


possessing 
negativism,”’ 

He urged the furniture sellers t 
employ psychological principles in 
the consideration of customers 


This is a copy of a remarkable chart that was found in an old desk in 
Philadelphia in 1902. An intelligent guess is that the unknown author 
constructed it during or before the Civil War. It is surprising how the 
anonymous prognosticator forecast the major depressions of 1873, 1894 
and 1929, Check against your own company’s experience. The top line, AA, 
represents years of good times and high prices; BB, years of hard times 
and low prices; CC, years when panics have occurred and will occur 


again (the Philadelphian predicted). 
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thereby imparting to their offices a 
personality of prosperity, moderni- 
ty and a forward-looking attitude. 


“Business Opportunities in 
Europe will be better than those at 
home for some years ahead,” pre- 
dicted Dr. Emile Benoit of Colum- 
bia University at the Wisconsin 
World Trade Conference. 

Dr. Benoit, who teaches inter- 
national business at Columbia's 
Graduate School of Business, thinks 
that the European Common Market 
offers opportunities and problems 
for American businessmen. It will 
raise German, Belgian, and Dutch 
tariffs on. United States goods, 
while reducing French and Italian 
tariffs on our exports. 

One advantage of the plan is 
that American companies with pro- 
duction facilities in the Common 
Market area will be able to sell to 
any other part of the zone entirely 


without tariff restrictions. 


Its 18 Years’ Experience with the 
activity has convinced Western 
Union that stock owners enjoy per- 
sonal attention from the manage- 
ment of the companies they own. 

During the last year Western 
Union representatives visited the 
homes of 2,418 shareholders for 
personal about the com- 
pany’s progress and future pros- 
pects. The practice itself was the 
subject of as many questions and 
favorable comments as the sub- 
ject of dividends and earnings. 

“You know—a call like this 
makes me feel I'm really a part of 
your management,” was a typical 
comment. Another shareholder de- 
clared, “I've got stock in 30 com- 
panies and you're the first one that 
ever called on me.” 

Western Union has made nearly 
50,000 such calls in the past 18 
“This highly personalized 
handling of questions by share 
owners requires time and effort,” 
said Walter P. Marshall, president, 
‘but we believe it has built inval- 
uable good will for Western Union. 

It is a two-way operation and 
eliminates guesswork as to what 
our share owners want and are 
thinking.” 

Many of the numerous proxy 
battles waged in the last decade 
were started by opportunists who 
were able to agitate neglected and 
uninformed stockholders. 


chats 


years 
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You'll Be Tickled to Get a 


A Call on the “Vibacall"’ 


personal 
calling system, signals the person be- 


“Vibacall,” an_ electronic 
vibrating for a few 
seconds. Users slip a seven-ounce 
radio receiver, about the size of a 
compact, into their pocket. To con- 
tact a person, you call a special pag- 
ing operator who sends out the 
“page” that vibrates the one you are 
calling. He then calls in to accept his 
message or to return his phone call. 
AC Spark Plug Division of General 
Motors, Dept. AB, Flint 2, Mich. 


ing called by 
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Plastic Floor Mat Protects 
Carpet While Showing It 


transparent plastic 
that permits carpet 
through, while pro- 
tecting valuable carpet from wear 
and indentations made by casters 
The clear aircraft plastic has an ex- 
tra-hard surface for easy moving of 
office chairs. Crysto-Mat Co., Dept 
AB, 211 North St., Auburn, N. Y 


Crysto-Mat is a 
office floor mat 
beauty to shine 
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Distinct Bookcases Have . 
Pleasing Contemporary Look 


groups of bookcases 
look include 
the Premier here) with 
tapered brushed brass legs; the Win- 
throp, featuring shaped wood 
and the New Yorker, with box-type 
base. Hale Industries, Inc., Dept. AB, 
Herkimer, N. Y 


distinct 
“contemporary” 
(shown 


Three 
with a 


legs 


Beauty, Economy, Utility 


“ColorLine” re-usable partitions con- 
sist of a metal channel with a slot, a 
clamping nut, and fittings for attach- 
ments. Framing, doors, and shelving 
can be erected for any arrangement 
Unistrut Products Company, Dept 
AB, 933 W. Washington Blvd., Chi- 
cago 7, Ill 
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Takes Phone Off Desk Top; 
Provides Additional Space *™ 


This Executive Panel and cabinet re- 
moves the telephone from the desk 
top for additional desk space. Created 
by Illinois Bell Telephone Company, 
the steel panel has mounted on it the 
receiver, the dial (at a 15-degree 
pitch), and the pickup keys and con- 
trol keys for loud-speaking equip- 
ment. Currently available only in Il- 
linois, the panel is expected to be 
adapted for national distribution. Of- 
fice Suites, Inc., Dept. AB, 21 W 
Illinois St., Chicago 10, Tl. 


Modern Styling Makes Safe A 
Blend With Office Decor 


Available in four colors and wood- 
grain finishes, this safe can withstand 
a fire up to 1,700 degrees F. for one 
hour without damage to the records it 
contains. It has also resisted the bur- 
glarious attacks of laboratory ex- 
perts. A new boltwork locking mech- 
anism prevents locking of the com- 
bination or bolts while the doors are 
open or when they are not closed in 
proper sequence. Meilink Steel Safe 
Company, Dept. AB, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Hot Water Dispenser Ideal 5 


For Preparing Hot Foods 


Temprite Model BHL serves only hot 


water. Ideal for places that have wa- 


ter coolers, it can be used for making 
hot foods. while the water cooler is 


left undisturbed A food 


locker holds 200 servings of bever- 


ages or foods. Bottled water is used 
Temprite Products Corporation, Dept 
AB, Birmingham, Mic! 


Folder-Inserter Will Stuff 
4,000 Envelopes an Hour 


A new machine feeds, folds, and in- 
serts correspondence, bills and _ in- 
voices, and other material into en- 
velopes at speeds up to 4,000 an hour 
Two enclosures can be inserted by 
putting the material through the ma- 
chine twice. Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Dept 
AB, Stamford, Conn 


storage 


Wood-Warmth, Steel-Strength 


Combined in ‘‘Fundamentals”’ 
<< 

“Fundamentals,” a new line of office 
furniture, provides the warmth of 
wood with the strength of steel to 
make sturdy, enduring furniture. The 
desk shown here demonstrates the 
flexibility and versatility of some of 
the components. Eisen Bros., Inc., 
Dept. AB, 1601 Willow Ave., Ho- 
boken, N. J 


Marker Guides the Return 
Of Items Taken From File 


In this new file, finger space between 
cards permits quick and easy removal 
of each card so that entries may be 
posted on desk or table surface for 
greater legibility. An automatic place 
marker guides the return of each 
card to its correct position. Two sizes 
(1,200 and 3,000 cards) consist of a 
series of lightweight aluminum panels 
which can be flipped with a finger 
tip. Evans Specialty Company, Inc., 
Dept. AB, P. O. Box 8128, Richmond, 
Virginia 
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“Communicator” Eliminates A 
Annoying Electronic Noise 


A new intercommunication system, 
transistorized for compactness and 
quiet operation, is named the ‘“Com- 
municator.” Annoying electronic 
noise and “crackling” have been elimi- 
nated. To operate, the user depresses 
the station selector button and 
touches the “Talk-Listen” bar to talk, 
then releases it to listen. Stromberg- 
Carlson, Dept. AB, Rochester 3, N. Y 


Quik-Stripper Separates 
Card Plates From Frames 


Quik-Stripper removes plates and 
cards from Addressograph frames, in- 
cluding frames holding more than one 
piate. The operator slides a frame 
over an opening in the table top of 
the Quik-Stripper. Plates and cards 
fall out and travel down a chute into 
a basket. Addressing Machine Com- 
pany of California, Dept. AB, 667 
Mission St., San Francisco 5, Calif 


‘‘Key-Drawer’’ Makes Keys 
Easy to Find or File 


A compact unit for filing keys fits 
desk drawers or file cabinets. ‘“Key- 
drawer” comes in three sizes, holding 
40, 80, or 120 keys. Cushman & Deni- 
son Mfg. Co., Dept. AB, 730 Garden 
St., Carlstadt, New Jersey. 
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Photocopy Unit Performs 
Under Bright Lighting 


Transcopy Meteor, a compact photo- 
copy unit, develops, and 
prints finished copies of originals up 
to 15 inches wide and of any length 
It is designed for use under bright 
office lighting. Remington Rand Divi- 
sion of Sperry-Rand Corp., Dept. AB, 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


exposes, 


Burroughs Corporation Shows A 
New 10-Key Adding Machine 


A 10-key electric adding machine, 
known as the J289, has seven-digit 
listing and an eight-digit total. Other 
features include all-electric total, sub- 
total, subtraction, non-add, repeat 
and error-correction keys. Burroughs 
Corporation, Dept. AB, Detroit 32, 
Michigan 





don’t miss 
setting 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. Since it is current, 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets completely exhausted. Re 
quests for these booklets may be 
listed 


sent direct to the sources 





A MANUAL FOR RETAILERS 
“How to Turn the Tide,” is packed 
with valuable selling aids and ideas 
The booklet is divided into six brief 
chapters. After a 
statement on the reasons for busi- 
ness confidence, there follow four 
sections on merchandising, display 
advertising, and selling. For a copy 
write The Advertising Council, 25 W 
5th St., New York 36, N. Y 


parable and a 


EMPLOYEE POSTERS, 17 
inches, which help to create loyalty 
co-operation, and good will are high- 
lighted in a pamphlet offered by The 
Publication Counseling Service, 310 
W. Congress St., Detroit 26, Mich 


by 22 


HOW TO MAKE charts and layouts 
is explained in five new manuals 
“Statistical Charting,” “Office Lay 
outs,” “Plant Layout.” “Organization 
Charts,” and “Process and Flow 
Charts.” Copies are available from 
Labelon Tape Company, Inc., 450 
Atlantic Ave., Rochester, N. Y. Please 
specify title or titles desired 


CIRCULAR SLIDE RULES for ex- 
ecutives who perform basic calcula- 
tions are convenient, simple, and ac- 
curate. For a free circular slide rule, 
and easy-to-follow instructions, write 
to General Industrial Co., 5738 Elston 
Ave., Chicago 38, Ill 


AUTOMATIC LABELERS, designed 
for both publication and direct-mail 
fields, are described in two new bro- 
chures. Model SL can label up to 
20,000 periodicals an hour, and model 
E will apply labels to post cards, in- 
sertion cards, envelopes, lightweight 
booklets, magazines, and quarterfold 
tabloids. For copies of the brochures, 
write to CHESIRE, Inc., 164 N 
Honore St., Chicago 22, Ill 
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DESIGN YOUR OWN labels with the 
Design-It-Yourself Label kit. A total 

of 41 different border designs are SOURS Re NEERING 
illustrated in actual size and color on C 
the same glossy Kromekote stock i: 

which is furnished for the labels. The nn ° 

user has a choice of 14 different type CQQuet Ted Tiyper, 
styles and nine colors. Instructions, y be 
examples of good label design, and a Flexounstory, 
seven-step check list sum up the oud eu” Peeler 
package. Allen Hollander Co., Inc., 6 

385 Gerard Ave., New York 51, N. Y 
Since you wouldn't drive a car without 
SHOCK ABSORBERS then why let your 
i) NERVOUS SYSTEM absorb shock resulting 
SIX NEW PATTERNS of tapes have oS from OFFICE MACHINE NOISE? 

been made available to makers of : Gates ACOUSTINETS absorb the noise and 
charts, graphs, maps, and layouts semove the shock. You owe this to yourself 
They can be obtained in black-on- and your EMPLOYEES for greater efficiency 
white, red-on-white, blue-on-white, and TRANQUILITY 

green-on-white, and black-on-trans- 
parent tape. A folder describing the 
tapes will be sent by Chart-Pak, Inc., 
1 River Rd., Leeds, Mass 


's you use and measurements. 


590 AMERICAN STANDARD BUILDING, BUFFALO 7, NEW YORK 
CO-ORDINATED OFFICE DECOR 
is described in the catalog of the 
Robert John Company's “Ultra” 
group. The catalog features new ver- F 
Satile seating which complements Please Mention 
desks and accessories. Novel arrange- 
ments with modular units are sug- 

gested, while dimensional sketches AMERICAN BUSINESS 
make for easy planning and refer- 


‘nce. Robert Jol Compe , 202 S *,° . 
ence ope} in Oo ypany, | nd When Writing to Advertisers 


Hutchinson St., Philadelphia 7 




















NEW LOOK SPARKS BOOK- 
MARKS. Gone are the simple book- 
marks of childhood days, only to be U ROW WITH THE BUSINESS 
replaced by snappy, plastic ones com- TO HELP YO G 

plete with sales messages safety 
slogans, calendars, and other ideas 
Samples, information, and prices will The world makes w: for utives with ideas for the growth of the business. 
be sent by Reynold Goodman, Crystal There is no bett : 0 mu that kind of creative thinking than by keeping 
Transparent Corporation 101 W informed about } thers ; eveloping methods to do things more effectively 
Forest Ave., Englewood, N. J .. more 


The only magi dedicated to management for growth is AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. } panies like ours have broken through 


le telis how c¢ 


VISITING NEW YORK for business barriers to growth; how growth-minded executives are moving ahead in their 
or pleasure? A handy little booklet com panie Crlé ibscription will convince you. 

“What's Doing in New York State 
1958,” tells you just what its title SPECIAL OFFER 
says. The booklet will be sent by 
the State Department of Commerce, 
112 State St., Albany 7, N. Y 


To help you determine the usefulness of AMERICAN BUSINESS in your present 
position, three files of specially selected articles have been prepored. Each file deals 


with an importont phase of management 
PUTTING YOUR IDEAS ACROSS 


blue WRITING ACTION-GETTING REPORTS 
MANAGING PEOPLE SUCCESSFULLY 


“BUSINESS IS GOOD" buttons 
and white, are available by writing 
~ none eer tage a Rote All three files PLUS six regular issues of AMERICAN BUSINESS—$2.50 
NMeirose : ee OS 2 Freie os, i 

ees es Ss SS eS aS SSeS es Se Se Sees 


AMERICAN BUSINESS 
AN EIGHT-PAGE REPORT, “Draft- 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill 
ing Standards for Microfilmed En- 
gineering Drawings,”’ discusses sim- 
plified drafting and minimum letter 
heights. It also discusses line and 
background densities for active en- 
gineering drawings to be microfilmed, 
unitized, and reproduced in reduced 
size by electrostatic printing and off- 
set. The Filmsort Company, Pearl City ——_— = 
tiver, N. Y¥ an ee oo 


| accept your special $2.50 trial offer—six regular is 
sues plus the three files of selected articles 
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COSTLY RE-DRAFTING OF 
ORGANIZATION CHARTS 


STO 


THE 
COFFIELD 
EVERLASTING 


Interchangeable 


ORGANIZATION 


EASY TO CHANGE 


A typist, a typewriter and typing paper are all you 
need to keep your chart up to date. It’s that simple! 


* Sizes to Fit Any Organization Structure 
* Eliminates All Costly Drafting 

* Photographs for Sharp Prints 

* Invaluable as a Visual Training Aid 

¢ All Parts Are Movable and Re-usable 
* Solves Your Chart Problem Forever 


Write for Free 16-Page Illustrated Brochure 
with Price Schedule No. AB-7 


MANAGEMENT CONTROL CHARTS CO. 
1731 N. WELLS ST. CHICAGO 14, ILL. 


we SHRED ALL 
WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use. 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving parts 
are covered. Instantly adjustable. Shreds ',” to 
34”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 

service. 


FREE TRIAL 


Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. If 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
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PRIVATE INVESTMENT: THE 
KEY TO INTERNATIONAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT. Ed- 
ited by James Daniel. This book is a 
symposium of talks given by a tria- 
kontathalon of tycoons, jointly spon- 
sored by “Time-Life International” 
and Stanford Institute. 
Some 600 delegates from 62 non-Com- 
munist countries, meeting in San 
Francisco by invitation, heard such 
speakers as Eugene Black, Paul 
Hoffman, Edgar Kaiser, George 
Meany, Nelson Rockefeller, David 
Sarnoff, Henry Luce, and some 20-o0dd 
other American and foreign business 
leaders discuss the problems of inter- 
national investment and trade 
Among the subjects discussed were 
the renascence of Germany, free 
enterprise in Puerto Rico, industrial 
development in India and Iran, and 
investments in Britain. McGraw-Hill, 
Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. 282 pp. $5.00 mR 


tesearch 


THE COMPUTER AND THE 
BRAIN. By John von Neumann. This 
is no book for a layman as the re- 
viewer (a very layman) soon dis- 
covered. But the mind of the late Dr 
Von Neumann was so luminous, so 
lucid, and so far reaching that inter- 
ested laymen can read his book with 
occasional flashes of comprehension 
that justify the groping 

To the initiated—especially any- 
body working with or on digital 
computers—the book appears to offer 
a thrilling enlightenment. After an 
explanation of the mathematics of 
computers and their mechanical and 
electronic functioning, Von Neumann 
describes the electrical, chemical, and 
mechanical aspects of the brain. He 
examines digital and analog parts in 
the nervous system and concludes 
“Just as languages like Greek and 
Sanskrit are historical facts and not 
absolute logical necessities, it is only 
reasonable to assume that logics and 
mathematics are similarly historical, 
accidental forms of expression.” The 
brain and computers use different 
“languages.” 

It is tragic that Von Neumann 
couldn’t live to participate in the 
altering of mathematics that he be- 
lieved would come about when more 
was understood about the “mathe- 
matics” of the brain. Yale University 
Press, New Haven, Conn. 82 pp. $3.00 

C.F.J. 


EDITING THE SMALL MAGAZINE. 
By Rowena Ferguson. Here, compiled 
in 264 pages, is an eight-hour course 
in magazine editing—depending, of 


Execules 


course, on your own reading speed. 

Miss Ferguson has covered her 
subject in a thorough, step-by-step 
manner that should make going about 
the task relatively simple. Written 
for persons concerned with editing 
house organs, journals of organiza- 
tions, and scholarly publications, the 
book would make a good reference 
text for any small publication 

The contents are divided into two 
groups. Part one deals with technical 
editorial functions. Here Miss Fergu- 
son describes the editor's job in de- 
tail—deciding on the contents of the 
magazine, arranging for illustrations, 
handling production details, and man- 
aging the editorial routine. She also 
touches on the skills required to be 
an editor: capacity for visualization 
ability to work on a time schedule, an 
eye for design, and understanding of 
the production processes 

The author gives several good sug- 
gestions for the procurement of man- 
uscripts for various types of maga- 
zines, as well as some good tips on 
how to keep several comfortable steps 
ahead of your deadlines. How to 
handle pictures, process the manu- 
scripts, lay out the pages, and an 
explanation of the printing processes 
round out the technical functions 
nicely 

Part two deals with the executive 
editorial functions, such as deciding 
on an editorial policy, the financial 
policy—closely allied to your method 
of circulation, and the basic design 
of the magazine. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y. 264 pp. $4.50 B.M.K 


FOREIGN COMMERCE AND THE 
ANTITRUST LAWS. By Wilbur L 
Fugate. The author, for 10 years a 
trial attorney in the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice, 
writes on the application of antitrust 
laws to U. S. foreign commerce, and 
discusses the bounds of jurisdiction 
over persons and subject matter in 
foreign-trade cases. Both American 
companies doing business abroad and 
foreign concerns doing business in 
the U. S. A. are given consideration 
Among the subjects covered are the 
transfer and licensing of patents 
abroad, technology, trade-marks, op- 
eration through foreign subsidiaries, 
and joint exploitation abroad by 
American companies. One chapter is 
devoted to the permissible scope of 
activity under the Webb-Pomerene 
Export Trade Act, and another to 
foreign investment. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston, Mass. 384 pp. $16.00 

££... 
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YOU AND MANAGEMENT. By 
Daniel R. Davies and Robert Teviot 
Livingston. These authors are not 
identified by biographical material in 
the book, but it soon becomes appar- 
ent that they are at home with their 
subject. 

Maybe it is that they have made 
themselves at home in it. Their book 
seems to be the product of a prodi- 
gious amount of selective reading and 
research. The bibliography, a separate 
section titled “A Guide to Your Read- 
ing,” and tailored to each chapter, is 
alone worth the price of admission 

The book’s purpose is to provide 
helpful material, ideas, and sugges- 
tions to seeking to advance 
themselves along the managerial 
trail. Its secondary purpose is to 
provide refresher material and new 
ideas for those well along this trail 

The authors begin with a guide 
toward the goal, then ask questions 
like: What do managers do? What 
are managers like? How do managers 
deal with groups? They conclude with 
chapters on the executive perspective 
and a description of manager-develop- 
ment programs. The aforementioned 
bibliography, 26 pages long, ends the 
book 

While not artful or 
book's illustrations do 
some points clearer. 

This is a carefully done piece of 
work that belongs in the bookcase of 
any person seeking higher managerial 
responsibilities and of any company 
that encourages its employees to seek 
these higher satisfactions. Harper 4 
Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. 272 pp $4.50 C.F.J 
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Briefly Noted 


ECONOMICS OF LABOR RELA- 
TIONS. Third edition. By Gordon F 
Bloom and Herbert R. Northrup 
Major objective of this thoroughly 
revised edition has been the integra- 


tion of economic facts and economic 
analysis. This was to provide students 
not only with an awareness of labor 
problems, but under- 
Standing of conflicting views concern- 
ing their causes and 
While 


classroom use, executives seeking in- 


also with an 


possible solu- 


tions this is a textbook for 


formation about the latest views and 
approaches to various labor prob- 
lems will find in it up-to-date 
and data 
articles in professional jour 
ard D Irwin Inc He f 
pp. $8.40 
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Manuscripts 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 
by poperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication higher royalty, national distribution, 
and besutifully designed books. All subjects wei 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten: MR. EBERLE 489 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK i7, N. ¥ 
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Business Booklets 











“How to Take the Fog Out of Writing” 


By Robert Gunning 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


1660 Ravenswood Ave Chicago 40, Ill 











Sales Training Films 
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BORDEN and BUSSE in 


OPENING 
the SALE 


A BRAND-NEW (6mm. SOUND MOVIE 


This new holf-hour film is ded- 
icoted to one proposition— 

In the field of selling there is 
only one handicop worse thon 
inability to close. It's the in 


obility to begin ™ 


The picture demonstrotes cer- 
tain skills any solesman con 
use to improve the effective- 
ness of his approach. It is par- 
ticularly helpful to the soles- 
moan who is slow about go- 
ing after new business. 





Write for Rental or Purchase Details 


DARTNELL 


HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES 
TRAINING FILMS 





1801 Leland Ave. 


Chicago 40, lil. 
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Reflections About a Lamp 


If requests for reprints are any indication, 
one of the most popular articles published by 
this magazine was only one page long. Much 
of that space was taken up by a picture of a 
kerosene lamp. “Obsolete—But Not Worn 
Qut,” the headline read. “More than 40 years 
old,” the article began, “the lamp shown above 
is Just as good as it was the day it was manu- 
factured. It puts out just as much light as it 
ever did... But would you want to light your 
home with it?’ These reflections about that 
lamp are inspired by recent reports of com- 
panies deferring or dropping plans to buy new 
equipment. Since overcapacity is a symptom 
of the current economic malaise, there can be 
slight quarrel with decisions to postpone ex- 
pansion. But there certainly is no oversupply 
of efticiency—especially administrative  effi- 
ciency. Obsolete, even worn-out office machines 
and equipment may not look as antique as a 
kerosene lamp. But the service they render is 
just as antique. 


Do Something About It 


It was not Mark Twain but his friend 


Charles Dudley Warner who said, “Every- 
hody talks about the weather but nobody 
does anything about it.” Everybody is talking 
about the postal increases these days. You, as 
a business executive, can do something about 
it. For one thing, there are the zone numbers, 
which are part of an address in many United 
States’ cities. Letters with zone numbers can 
be distributed faster and more simply. This 
speeds the delivery of your mail and permits 
less-experienced clerks to handle it. 

Obtain the zone numbers of customers and 
resources. Make sure your own employees 
know your zone number (you'll probably be 
surprised how many don’t), and encourage 
them to use it. At present, 80 percent of the 
mail reaches the post office between 6 and 10 
p.m. To move this mountain, the post office has 
to assign about 75 percent of its employees to 
night duty. They are paid a 10 percent dif- 
ferential. Nevertheless, the post office has a 
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recruiting problem because workers are at- 
tracted to jobs with more desirable hours. Mail 
earlier in the day; your letters will get swifter 
handling and you'll be doing something about 
postal costs and taxes. 


Men and Boys 


A vice-president, sales, responded brightly 
to our standard reportorial “how’s business” 
query. “Business is fair. A slow first quarter, 
but we're gathering steam. The six-month 
shake-out has given me a great chance to test 
our rating of salesmen. That's hard to do in 
lush times when everybody buys like crazy and 
almost all our salesmen do well. But you can 
discern the real salesmen and the guys who 
fall into the big orders. How?’ The real test 
comes when I ask a salesman why the customer 
bought. The good ones can write a book, but 
the poor ones usually have only a vague, 
skimpy idea. These are the guys who have been 
shown up in the last six months.” And he 
didn’t seem much upset. 


Wise Barriers? 


Not long ago, the very active Office E.xecu- 
tives Association of New York released the 
findings of its survey of age restrictions in hir- 
ing. Some 148 companies participated. The 
study revealed that both men and women 
workers can expect to meet resistance due to 
age before 30! For men, the barrier becomes 
more evident at about age 45, when 20 percent 
of the companies consider him too old to hire. 
By 50, however, two out of every five compa- 
nies bar him because of age. Almost 10 percent 
of the companies refuse to hire women workers 
older than 35. By 45, a woman is barred in 
almost 30 percent of the companies. It is not a 
matter of productivity, turnover, absenteeism, 
reliability, or the other “obvious” reasons. As 
a matter of fact, the reported reasons for these 
age limits sounded a bit thin. Only in the cri- 
teria of trainability were older workers found 
wanting. And only 50.3 percent of the respond- 
ents reported that it was harder to train older 
workers than younger ones. Why, then? 
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ONE OF THREE WAREHOUSES owned by The North 


Denver Transfer & Storage Co., Inc 


4.G. MURRAY, Secretary- 
Treasurer of The North Denver 
Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


in Denver, Colo 


EASE OF CONTROL and re 


vermit all phase 
I I 


“Our Calional System 
saves us*o,900 a year... 


pays for itself every 12 months.’’—the North Denver Transfer & 


Storage Co., Inc. Denver, Colo. 


“Our accounting set-up has been 
greatly simplified by our new Na- 
tional Bookkeeping System,” writes 
J. G. Murray, Secretary-Treasurer 
of The North Denver Transfer & 
Storage Co., Inc. “As a result, it has 
made important time- and money- 
savings for us 

“With a National in our office, we 
have a far faster turn-over in ac- 
counts receivable for both freight 
payment and storage because billing 
reaches our customers more quickly. 
Our National has helped increase 
customer good will, too, by making 


it possible to get end-of-month re 
ports out on time. Thus, customers 
are better able to handle restocking 


procedures 


“By increasing our record-keeping 
efficiency, our National System saves 
us at least $5,900 a year, pays for 
itself every 12 months.” 


Secretary-Treasur 


Denver Transfer 
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Your business 
increase 
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als pay for themselves quickly through 


sa 
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profit 


ngs, then continue to return a regu- 
lar vearly profit National's world-wide 
ce ganization will protect this 


Ask us about the National Main 


tenance Plan. (See the yellou 
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THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES 


e HELPING BUSINESS SAVE 


MONEY 


ives oO vour phone book ; 


"TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wer paper (No Carson Reauired) 





too, can benefit from the 
d efficiency and economy made 
le by a National System. Nation 
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Another leading company meets the big Profit Challenge of 1958 
with an Edison Voicewriter tailor-made dictating system 


Nabisco increases efficiency: 


improves correspondence output and saves $30,000 
annually with Edison Voicewriter dictation! 


National Biscuit Company controller, 
C. S. Webster says: ““We set out to cut 
the cost of our General Office type- 
written communications load and, at 
the same time, find a more effective 
method of handling this necessary job. 
Centralized dictation recording with 
Edison Voicewriter has supplied the 
answer to both problems by cutting 
equipment cost 65% .. . by improving 
our output of correspondence 31%... 
by doubling our capacity for typewrit- 
ten correspondence of all kinds.” 


Edison... the organization that pio- 
neered dictating equipment and network 
dictation ... has over 70 years’ experi- 
ence in the office correspondence field. 
Why don’t you investigate the Edison 
systems know-how that currently saves 


Edison Voicewriter ¢ a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 


Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J.- 


Nabisco more than $30,000 a year? 

A Voicewriter tryout is easy! 
There's no need to start off with a large 
system. With the Voicewriter VPC-1, 
doubling as a dictating instrument and 
secretarial transcriber, any executive 
can quickly clean up correspondence at 
his desk, at home, or on the road .. . 
have time for other important tasks. 
And with the Edison easy-pay plan it 
costs only $17.81 a month. 

Your secretary will like the Voice- 
writer, too! Your voice comes through 
accurately, without interruptions, on 
the Voicewriter Diamond Disc. Secre- 
taries can take care of routine typing 
faster, with less effort . . . and have 
more time for the interesting responsi- 
bilities of a ‘Girl Friday.” 





Let us prove that 
you will profit with Voicewriter! 


Now's the time to find out just what 
Edison Voicewriter real dictating 
equipment can do for you. See how 
much more it offers over the so-called 
economy makes! For a free demon- 
Stration—or literature—write Dept 
AB-07 at the address below 





In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 


McGRAWE 
EDISONR 








